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PEEFAOE TO THE FIEST EDITION. 



The present is the fourth volume of the series of Guides 
embracing the south-west coast of Hants and the south 
coast of Dorset, and is specially devoted to the illustration 
of the most ancient town and fortress in Great Britain. 

The Author presents it to the public with confidence that 
it will meet with a favorable reception, because, although 
he is conscious it is marked by many defects, he feels he has 
done his utmost tx) prepare a really useful hand-book, in 
strict accordance with the principles that should guide the 
composition of such works. Nothing but the facts of 
history is drawn from extraneous sources ; everything that 
could be ascertained by personal inspection and careful 
research has been so investigated ; and these pages are thus 
in great part the transcript of careful notes made whilst 
viewing the scenes they describe. 

To one feature of this volume he begs to invite the 
attention of the public more especially. The venerable 
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Palace Fortress of Corfe has never been described with 
fulness, nor even with tolerable correctness. The author 
has here brought his practical professional pursuits to bear 
in the illustration of perhaps the most interesting and 
valuable example of British stronghold in the empire ; and 
he trusts that the detailed descriptions in the body of the 
work, and the referenced plan and glossary, will enable the 
most unacquainted with architectural and engineering 
questions to understand and enjoy the exquisite features of 
Corf^ and aid the learned to a more perfect and rapid 
review of them. 

August, 1860. 
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ADVERTISEMENT TO THE FOURTH EDITION. 



The rapid and continuous sale of the former editions ot 
this work have giren the most gratifying evidences oiF its 
acceptableness with the public. It therefore requires no 
explanation or apology to introduce this new and improved 
edition, which is now exclusively devoted to Corfe Castle. 

Jun$^ 1878. 
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COEFE CASTLE. 



Introductory Remarks. 

JHE history of the gigantic ruin through which we 
purpose to conduct our readers is one of no ordinary 
interest, even considered without reference to that of 
the surrounding district, rendered memorable as it is by the 
noble deeds of Alfred at Wareham, and the first great naval 
victory of the English at Swanage. History and tradition, 
however, deal specially with our subject by relating the 
conversion of Corfe Castle into the palatial fortress of the 
wise, energetic, and truly princely Edgar, presenting us 
with the first manifestations of that national greatness, 
which, though developed under the domination of other 
races, must date its commencement with this period, and 
becomes strictly connected in its beginning with Purbeck. 

But to the glorious light beaming from these hills followed 
a time of calamity and sorrow to England, — her day of 
deepest mourning originating in the same place. The Saxon 
power, which had culminated on the mount of Corfe, was 
there stricken down with a blow as fatal to it as to the 
Confessor himself, when he fell beneath the dagger 'of his 
ferocious step-mother. And though the riven arch which 
$pans the site of that murder is not the same that bore witness 
to its horrors, still the traveller may track out all its tradition- 
ary circumstances as he sits amidst the ruins, with the king's 
bridge below his feet, and Wareham in the distance, recalling 
all the solemn rites which testify the sorrow of the people 
and the clergy, and the divine displeasure signified by the 
revulsion of the noble animals, which fond and fanciful 

B 
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2 CORPE CASTLE. 

tradition has clothed with an intelligence and feeling more 
notable than that of Balaam's ass. Then, the shattered 
dungeons on the mount, and the distant town, tell of the 
lingering anguish and savage tormentors of the faithful 
Peter of Pomfret, and the wretched prisoners doomed to a 
more lingering and terrible death ; while the ingenious 
precision of the gallows and drop, leaving the mechanism 
of the Old Bailey behind as the more clumsily barbarous 
of the two, tell us of the summary atrocities that kept the 
vulgar hinds from infringing on the laws of "the king's 
forest." Then, the violence of De Manly, the imprisoned 
Maid of Brittany, the sufferings of the feeble Edward 11. , 
and the tragedy of the unfortunate Edmund, Earl of Kent, 
complete a series of barbarous deeds that make the elaborate 
destruction of the fortress — to the utter impossibility of 
reconstruction or repair — like the sentence pronounced 
against the cities that for the bitterness of their iniquity 
were to be ruined heaps and the habitations of owls for 
ever. 

Yet, while ferocities like these seem at times to envelope 
with gloom that sunny hill, there is much to cheer us as we 
read the indication of high civilization in the proudest 
periods of our history. The connection of a neighbouring 
family with the architect (the King's carpenter) of the Con- 
queror ; the consummate ingenuity and admirable masonry 
of the works executed, probably designed by the great 
Pembroke, but afterwards carried out by Plunkenet and 
others; the remodelling of the whole as a palace for the 
Lady Margaret, mother of Henry VII., all still distinctly 
exhibited in the vast shattered masses ; the possessing of it 
by Sir Christopher Hatton as the present of "good Queen 
B'^ess;" and the heroic Lady Banks' occupation and defence, 
are lights on the matter which refresh us almost as much 
as other deeds depress. Nor can we look on the utter ruin 
of this magnificent structure without feeling it is one of the 
great seals set to that final settlement of the Constitution of 
England, which makes this the freest nation in the world, 
and for ever renders futile the attempts of either King, 
Kobles, or Commons to disturb the rights and liberties of 
the other sections of the state. 
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CORFE CASTLE. 3 

To the architect and the archaeologist the remains of Corfe 
Castle will be found to possess unusnal value, significance, 
and beauty. The peculiar features seem never to have been 
clearly obseiTcd, all the descriptions which have yet been 
published falling far short of justice to its picturesque 
beauty ; and no writer has even attempted to point out the 
characteristics of the structure as a work of military^ en- 
gineering, presenting the most perfect developem^nt of the 
art at the periods of the several constructions. We have 
again and again visited and minutely examined every part ; 
and whilst we have invariably found some new feature or 
circumstance to attract our attention, ^nd gratify our pro- 
fessional taste, in the evidences of consumqaate skill on the 
part of the architects and builders of the edifice, we still 
perceive many points requiring investigation, of the 
deepest interest, but enveloped in difficulties by the chaotic 
confusion which the parliamentarians produced in their 
zealous pursuit of the work of destruction. 

It may be interesting to the reader to know how far the 
particular history of Purbeck Island— Corfe especially— has 
been written. We have as yet only met with the two works 
containing any facts on the subject which have been already 
mentioned in the preface. The first is Hutchins's History 
of Dorset, containing many valuable notices of the Castle, 
town, and neighbouring places, but which previously to the 
admirable enlarged edition recently published, comprehended 
very little in the way of description or reference to archi- 
tectural or engineering matters of any value. This work, 
however, furnished the materials of all previous guides, alike 
in history and description. The second is that very inter- 
esting work " The story of Corfe," rendered doubly attractive 
to the visitor as the production of a descendant of the Lord 
Chief Justice whose lady achieved such a reputation for valour 
within these walls. It contains a great variety of anecdotes 
of persons associated with the history of Corfe, and many 
valuable data as to important circumstances, throwing a 
light on the former condition of this sumptuous castle- 
palace. Some years since there was also a very interesting 
and well-written romance called "Keneswitha," in which 
this place was the scene, and the time was that of the 
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4 GORFE OASTLE. 

Confessor, the hero being the brother of the murdered king; 
The author (Mr. James Clark, of Poole,) introduced many 
admirably drawn pictures of the country, and its condition 
at that period, but, as might be anticipated, the architectural 
descriptions were not quite of the kind satisfactory to those 
acquainted with such buildings, and dealt extensirely in 
yast subterranean chambers, protracted passages, and con* 
cealed doors, of which we believe Corfe possessed a less 
than usual proportion. 

Without exception, however, the new edition of Hntchins' 
Dorset is one of the completest and most reliable of local 
histories, in which every period susceptible of being cleared 
up by documentary or archaeologic research is so dealt with 
as to leave little ground for difference of opinion as to the 
conclusion it presents, which renders it a matter of con- 
siderable regret that in some main points we may not arrive 
at precisely the same view. 

With these general introductory remarks we shall pass 
on to the history of the place, and shall endeavour to pre- 
sent a digest in the narrative form of all that has been 
written on the subject, and then conduct the visitor to 
every point of interest, with the lona fide notes and 
sketches made during our delightful visits to the localities 
described . With regard to the surrounding district, however, 
the importance and extent of Corfe Castle will render it 
necessary to exclude all but general references, and the 
reader is therefore referred for details thereof to the volume 
specially devoted to its illustration. 
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CHAPTER L 



Historical Outlines. 

<»± 

tT is next to impossible to give a clear conception of the 
history of any separate building apart from the towns 
and district in which it is placed, and with which it» 
Ticissitndes have been inevitably associated, so as to gratify 
the deep interest which the well-read man feels everywhere in- 
vesting a spot which has been a theatre of human action for 
near twenty-five centuries. To enter at once into the most 
exciting periods of British history— to clothe these hills with 
the phantoms of past deeds of ruthless cnielty, and to call 
up again the gleams of historic light, which have hence 
marked a people's advances — it is almost necessary to con- 
sider the history of Corfe Castle and Wareham together, 
and in relation to the adjoining portions of south Dorset; 
but, regretting that the narrow limits of a handbook prevent 
our doing so in the present manual, we are reluctantly com- 
pelled to refer our readers to that volume of the series 
especially devoted to Swanage and the Isle of Purbeck. 

The Romance of the History of Gorfe. 

The Mount of Corfe, there can be no doubt, was from the 
earliest times a British hill fort, and this, with Flower Barrow,, 
westward, the fine position and defences of Wareham and the 
strong works of Bere northward, held complete command 
over the country. The fact that there is no remnant of early 
earth- works there is a proof of our statement, because it was 
considered of such pre-eminent value as a position for defence 
and chieftain or regal occupation, that it was the very firsi 
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6 OORFB CASTLB, 

of the hill forts in the south of England which was conyerted 
by the more effectual defences of skilfully planned and well- 
executed stone walls into a castle properly so called. It 
appears to us, as the hill (of areneform shape at its summit) 
corresponds to that of Hamilton (Hamel-Dun) Hill, near 
Blandford, and the practice was to encircle the brow with 
earth-works, that the original earth-works assumed that 
form and remained on the southern side of the hill top till 
the time of the Protector Pembroke ; and that the north- 
western or higher point was not only always protected by 
an additional entrenchment, but was converted early in the 
Eomano-British period into a strong citadel, some fragments 
of the original herring-bone masonry of which still remain. 

But perhaps the most interesting fact, and that which most 
enables us to realise the living activity, comparative civiliza- 
tion, aud progress in the arts at this period, of the people of 
Wareham and Purbeck, and the importance of Oorfe in relation 
to them both, is the undeniable extent and perfection of their 
manufactures in turnery ware. The Kimmeridge jet workers 
carried in early ages to great perfection the production of 
rings for armlets and anklets, paterse, amulets, and other 
ornaments, all turned with accuracy, polished and orna- 
mented with skill, and altogether wrought to a high degree of 
beauty. The workshops appear to have been at Kimmeridge, 
close to the pits of the coal or "jet," and their indications 
are frequently discovered. Those of the workmen who did 
not reside at Wareham probablvhad their houses on the site 
of the present village street, ana the road appears to be in the 
direction of the original British way. The access would have 
been through the pass of Corfe from Wareham, and the use of 
the position of that fortress is thus further illustrated. Still 
more important is the fact that as the Belgse had attained a 
great proficiency in one of the most diflBcult descriptions of 
the skilled artisan's work— that of the wheelwright — so as 
to command and supply the trade of the continent with 
wheels, the use of the lathe to such extent and perfection in 
Purbeck justifies the assumption that the Island was one 
of the principal seats of that manufacture ; and the people 
who, in addition to all the pursuits of agriculture, hunting, 
fishing, war, and seafaring ability, carried on such labours of 
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OORPE CASTLE. 7 

production, were in no mean state of social and intellectual 
advancefnent, and the castlement of Corfe therefore became 
the defensive centre of an important manufacturing 
district. 

But, as already intimated, we believe it was during Eoman 
occupation that the summit of Corfe was strengthened, 
though at the latest date that can be assigned to the portions 
in question, it must be considered of the earliest Saxon . Sub- 
sequently it became one of the favourite resorts of the West 
Saxon princes, who came hither to hunt in the forest of 
Purbeck; and about 812 the last king of this line under the 
Heptarchy — Brithric — ^was buried at Wareham, the nearest 
town to Corfe. 

Mr. Bankes supposes that the castle of Corfe was a simple 
keep tower on a hill summit, but it is evident that there was 
even then an extensive outer court wall or walls, indicated 
by the herring-bone work, in addition to the keep internally, 
and many more ancient earth- works externally,* and as the 
Castle at Wareham was then the strongest place in Wessex, 
the former was probably even more complete and advanced 
as a castellated structure. 

Alfred, in founding Shaftesbury Abbey, of which his 
daughter, Ethelgiva, was first abbess, conferred upon it great 
privileges in connection with Corfe, and having made the 
treaty with Hubba, which assigned to the Danes so large 
a portion of England, he anticipated the enjoyment of peace, 
science, and religion. 

Although the incursions of faithless horded for a long 
time disappointed his hopes, his victories were at length 
followed by a time of peace, on which every Englishman 
loves to dwell, and which was apparently marked by great 
improvements at this place. The castle at Corfe or Corfe's 
Gate — the very name shewing the character which attached 
to the position — was strengthened ; and there is little doubt 
that he was here some time, as the prestige it acquired as a 
regal palace seems to have dated from this time. 

* There does not seem a shadow of doubt as to the fact of this second ward 
being properly walled in the early times ; and if so, then the keep above must have 
been even earlier, whatever may be the date of the buildings now actually on the 
hill summit. 
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8 OORFE CASTLE. 

With the reign of Edgar, however, commences the period 
of greatest interest in the history of this locality. That 
energetic king here recognised the points most important 
to secure the safety of the coast. At the one was a safe 
port for his fleet, with a more strongly positioned and forti- 
fied town than any other on his sea-board ; and at a moderate 
distance, in the midst of one of the finest and most secluded 
forests of chase, a fortress which moderate courage could 
render impregnable. The latter, therefore, he fixed on for 
his residence ; and making a special object of the enlarge- 
ment of the castle, he procured from Italy the best masons ; 
and our conviction is that the great central keep tower was 
constructed under his superintendence. It appears to us 
one of the earliest, if not the very first, pieces of architecture 
of a revived character in this country, and is remarkable as 
being in its simple form a complete type of the great keep 
towers of the Norman period, in place of the more low and 
simple towers just capping the keep mounds of the earlier 
Saxon Castles, like that of Carisbrooke, and such as Wareham 
seems to have been. But, before he could complete the more 
important work of establishing security and peace to the 
English nation on a solid basis, death swept him away at the 
age of thirty-three, and settling Corfe as part of the dowry of 
his widow Elfrida — that disgi'ace to her sex by the deep 
atrocity of her crimes — very speedily rolled from the portals 
of this castle a torrent of woe on the country she might have 
blessed.* 

The story of the murder of the worthy and unfortunate 
Edward the Martyr, son-in-law of Elfrida, is one of those 
which, though often told, still thrills and touches our hearts 

• We retain the generally received view of the first architectural developement 
of the Castle, notwithstanding the editors of u t chins t hrow donbt over the whole 
of the traditions ascribing the building to Edgar, or the residence of Elfrida to this 
site. As to the former, they are disposed to attribute it to the Conquoror or his 
immediate successors. As to the latter, they believe it to have been " a house " on 
another site In the neighbourhood, upon land belonging to the Abbey of Shaftes^ 
bury, and not royal domain. The indisposition of the Normans to recognise any 
Saxon work, and the fact that the style of work in the keep is in several portions 
such as Italian workmen ©f the date would have wrought, with other considerations, 
lead us to incline strongly to believe the substantive truth of the older narrative. 
At the same time the arrangements in Norman castles, and even houses, and the 
successive improvement— involving in Oorfe the making of new entrances and 
windows, and casing of the old work— account for details that appear to be of later 
Norman execution. 
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GORFE OASTLE. 9 

on every rehearsal ; and though the mysticism of monks and 
the love of the people have shed a mythic halo round the tale, 
still the traveller may, from the shattered pile of Corfe, picture 
to bis imagination its every scene, and shudderingly portray 
the terrors of that beclouded era. Edward was only fifteen 
years old, but appeared likely to bear well the mantle of his . 
patriot father, and had already secured the favour of priests 
and people. But the queen mother, a strange compound of 
courage and perfidious craft, — of regal greatness and debased 
ferocity, after vainly endeavouring to supplant his claim 
with that of her son, his younger and half-brother, the 
pusillanimous Ethelred, only watched an opportunity for 
his destruction. Whether the young king was suspicious of 
her designs, or that a distant coldness only influenced him, 
there seems to have been an indisposition to accept the 
proflPered hospitalities of the palace-castle. When, therefore, 
he was hunting in the royal forest, and the day had waned, 
and he had been separated from his attendants, amidst the 
thickets and clustering timber of that primaeval forest where 
is now but heath and field, he rode up to the gate of the 
castle and desired to see his brother. That request it seems 
was not accorded ; but Elfrida, seizing the opportunity, her- 
self proceeded to the gate under pretence of welcoming him 
there, and admitting him to the fraternal (ft)nference in the 
halls of the mansion. Whether the fatal blow was struck 
by herself or one of the trusty attendants ready for any 
atrocity at her command is not certain, but notwithstanding 
popular tradition to the contrary, we are inclined to believe 
it was the latter, by arrangement to take as a signal for the 
foul stroke the offering of the goblet of wine or the very 
kiss of peace from the dowager herself. Spurring his horse, 
the unfortunate monarch galloped from the gate, and soon 
fainting from loss of blood, fell from his seat, and was dragged 
some distance, and cruelly mangled on the road. Accord- 
ing to some, the animal stopped at the spot where the church 
now is, and which was founded in memory of the event ; but 
others state it was at the bridge, which is still hence called 
King Edward's Bridge or Ring's Bridge, on the road to 
Wareham, over the Knowle River. Both are doubtless true, 
aud that the fall took place in a very few seconds from the 
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infliction of the fatal stab, and therefore Edward first fell on 
the ground where the cross or the church was afterwards 
built, and entangled in the stirrup the bleeding sufferer was 
dragged over the rugged flints of the road which, then as now, 
wound round the castle hill to the crossings of the Knowle, 
Kempston, Creech, and Waretiam roads. Here the servants 
of Elfrida, sent to ascertain the result of the proceeding, 
found the body, the horse patiently standing by its side. 
Affecting to have but discovered the* murder, they lodged 
the mangled corpse in a cottage hard by, the only occupant 
of which was a widow stone blind ; but the hand of Provi- 
dence is said to have filled the tene^ient with a wondrous 
light, to have suddenly restored sight to the ag^d one, and 
to have tracked every effort of the murderers at concealmeilt , 
by exposing to universal knowledge and condemnation their 
hideous deeds. Vainly did they carry away the remains of 
the king, and throw it down a deep well, unseen by human 
witness ; for in the following year, fond tradition states a 
pillar of fire from Heaven notified the place of concealment, 
the undecayed body was rescued, and being carried to 
Wareham, was deposited, and awhile lay in state sur- 
rounded with heavenly light, in St. Mary's Church ; whilst 
the previously bad, scanty, and distastefiil water of the well 
was succeeded b^ a gashing crystal fountain of delicious 
water, named after the now canonized Saint Edward, and 
at which numbers of pious devotees were healed of their 
maladies.* 



* There it, to us it seems evident, far more of truth in these romantic tradi- 
tions than is commonly supposed. It is quite probable that substantially the greater 
part of the monkish narratives is correct. The body was probably thrown into 
one of the neighbouring peat mosses, as the readiest mode of concealing it; the 
astonishing preserving power of peat would actually embalm the body ; the presence 
of animal matter evolve at night a strong phosphorescent light, and the " piUar of 
fire," in this case an ignis not fatvvs, would rest over it, and guide the grief 
stricken searchers after the beloved Edward. Then it was, but not on the first 
night,' that it was taken to the nearest cottage, the lone blind woman's house. In 
the dark night the phosphorescence was unusually strong, so that even in her 
blindness (probably partial) she perceived it, and the body, now in some degree 
embalmed, was kept awhile in Wareham. Th«n the spring or well, which previously 
rose under and mingled with the peat and iron water, was walled about and 
protected, becoming sweet ; and as the medicinal power of many of the tertiary 
springs has done much in the healing way, so might have this. Indeed there are 
many chalybeate springs ^to be found in these strata, as might be expected in a 
series where two considerable formations of iron exist— the Aggleston iron sands 
and the Hengistbury nodules, besides minor beds, and enormous quantitieB of the 
bisulphuret of iron, and the double salt of iron and alumina. 
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But not outwardly alone was displeasure evinced. Even 
Ethelred bitterly reproached his mother for her crime, which 
had deprived him of a noble-spirited and aflPectionate brother, 
and, exciting her rage, she furiously assaulted him with a 
huge wax taper, which Mr. Bankes thinks must have been 
a castle clock charged with metal balls to strike the hour by 
their fall, as even the Queen would have scarcely used an 
altar taper. The remembrance of his sufferings on this 
occasion acted so on his weak and sensitive mind that he 
ever afterwards detested even the sight of one of these tapers. 
Flying from the scene of her cruelty, she retired to her 
mansion at Bere, which, like Corfe and Wareham, boasted 
fortifications, of British and Roman origin and use. 

At length the sorrow and veneration of the people for their 
beloved Saint Edward demanded a more solemn funeral and 
magnificent resting place for his body ; and his dd and. fer- 
vently attached friend the Earl of Mercia summoned the 
bishop, abbots, and nobility to Wareham, with the Abbess 
Wolfrida, of Wilton, and her nuns, who were to perform the 
solemn rites. The sacred corpse was exhumed, and found 
wholly uncorrupted ; the odour of its sanctity immediately 
cured two lame persons, whose pious zeal had led their falter- 
ing steps to the place ; and amidst a wild excitement of reli- 
gious fervour the remains were conveyed to •Shaftesbury, and 
there deposited under the north side of the high altar. Still 
struggling to brave the indignation of the people, — to feign 
regret and affect innocence, Elfrida mounted her horse to join 
in the procession. But the animal moved not. One after 
another horse was brought ; but all, struck with the presence 
of divine wrath, refused to advance. Then the wretched 
woman is said to have essayed to follow on foot ; but her 
limbs failed to perform their oflBce ; and the tlu'ong was not 
dishonoured by her presence. The church instituted three 
feasts in memory of Edward the Martyr, — March 18, the 
day of the murder, and February 18 and June 20, the days 
of removal of the coipse ; whilst Elfrida, whose hard heart 
and resolute effrontery gave way at length to penitence, 
endeavoured to atone for her crunes by founding the 
nunneries of Amesbury, in Wilts, and of Wherwell, in 
Hants, whilst she herself took the habit, and lived and died 
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a recluse. Thus in the bitterness of remorse ended the 
career of a woman whose deeds led to a series of unparalleled 
calamities to her family and country, and apparently caused 
the curse of blood to rest on generation after generation, 
until her last direct descendants ^ere destroyed. It was 
ruinous to the dynasty of the Saxons, and obliterated all the 
results of Edgar's wise management. 

Scorned and detested by the people, the Queen had lost all 
respect, and the country was left without any influential 
government, for her own son Ethelred was only seven years 
old at the time of the murder, and as he grew, his mental and 
moral incapacity for the high position he filled , and his ex- 
cessive faltering and cowardly vacillation, gained for him the 
expressive sobriquet of "the Unready." The Danes, kept 
at bay for nearly half a century, renewed their invasions, and 
ravaged city and castlfe far and wide ; and though Corfe was 
one of the few places which defied their eflPorts, Wareham, in 
its immediate vicinity, was amongst the first and most 
frequent to suflPer. 

In the eleventh century Ethelred died, and his son Edmund 
Ironside was murdered, but neither of his sons succeeded to 
the throne. Mr. I^ankes observes, •' The line of his descend- 
ants, excluded first by Norman usurpation and afterwards by 
the Normans, was restored to the crown after the lapse of 
600 years, but it was restored to that fated royal line of whose 
destiny this ruined castle stands the monument—as it was 
Ihe victim." 

William the Conqueror showed his keen appreciation of 
the importance of the harbour and the fortress, if not, as 
Hodson believes, by being its founder, at least in fixing here 
the residence of " the king's carpenter," or rather of his prin- 
cipal architect and engineer, of whom the late Mrl Mowlem, 
a highly respected resident of Swan age, was the descendant. 
That important ofl&cer probal)ly conducted the whole repairs 
and improvements of Corfe, and the entire re-building of 
Wareham Ca'stle, when it was made a place of great strength. 
The former, it is believed, was held both then and afterwards 
by some great baron, as reward for services. 

In the fifth of Stephen, Baldwin de Redvere seized on the 
cafetle of Wareham, which it is said was delivered to Mm by 
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' the governor, and it was probable that it was ceded by the 
king, according to bis mistaken policy, in the hope ot con- 
ciliating thope nobles to whom he gave the power of pro- 
tecting themselves by building new castles. But the 
natural result of such absurdity compelled him to seek the 
restitution of the power so unwisely bestowed, and laying 
siege to several fortresses, he took Devizes, and invested 
Corfe, but again the castle was found impregnable. 

In the reign of Henry II, the castle is spoken of as 
complete; and it is stated in the black book of the Exchequer, 
that five of the tenants of the Abbey of Ceme had to keep 
ward at Corfe one month in the year to the king's command. 

In the Thirteenth Century 

The greatest improvements were made, and, illustrative of 
therti, Id ut chins' editors have collated a number of references 
to the records of sums spent in the works done at Corfe 
Castle, shewing how important a place it was considered 
throughout the middle ages ; but the most nunierous are 
those which refer to the operations directed by king John, 
and those under Henry III. 

With the reign of John, Corfe was again made the scene 
of tragedies, less terrible than former ones in their results 
as regarded the. country, but not less painfully exciting in 
their details; and the dungeons in the basement of the keep, 
now buried in vast piles of ruin, and in the second ot prison 
ward of the castle, became the place in which slow lingering 
death was awarded to many a noble spirit. This unworthy 
prince, to whom retirement from the open gaze of his ill- 
treated subjects seemed so acceptable, made Corfe Castle his 
residence, and here kept his court and regalia — gratified hi& 
vindictive spirit by the confinement of his victims beneath 
his feet as he trod the magnificent halls of the King's tower 
— and found in this unconquered fortress the protection hi& 
craven spirit sought, increased by the wide forest of Pnrbeck, 
which gave him at the same time abundant amusement in 
the chase. Here he planned his feigned expedition to- 
France : hiring ships from Portsmouth, his barons and 
military tenants were summoned hither, and after being at 
sea two days he re-landed at Studland, which mnst have 
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been then a considerable place, and marched back to Corfe, 
concluding the whole mockery by the bitter practical joke 
of fining all those who had not attended his summons. 

The first recorded victims of his ferocious hatred who 
perished in these dungeons, were Maud de Waleric the wife, 
and William the son, of William de Braoso, who, having 
opposed John, had fled into France, probably little antici- 
pating a vengeance so meanly cruel and unmanly would be 
wreaked on the unoffending members of his family. Then, 
on the defeat of Arthur, in Miravel, when Eleanor and two 
hundred knights were made prisoners, twenty-two of these, 
nobles of Anjou and Poictou, were doomed to perish in the 
same place, in the lingering tortures of starvation. At 
length the murder of Arthur excited the most universal 
indignation, and sealed the loss of his continental possessions ; 
but every new judgment only seemed to urge him yet more 
to fill to overflowing the measure of his iniquity, and in 
1213, this spot was again made the scene of his ingenious 
cruelty. 

Peter de Pomfret, one of those noble spirits who in the 
middle ages chose the profession of a hermit's vow, the 
better to reprove the vices of their time by independent 
preaching, and the irresistible power of a pure life, seems to 
have been, like the Hebrew prophets, bold in denouncing 
wickedness in high places, and like them favoured with a 
prescience which almost justified his high pretensions. He 
had fearlessly prophesied that in the year 1213 John should 
be deprived of his crown, as the punishment of his iniquity, 
and when that year arrived, the king on the fifteenth of May 
surrendered " England and Ireland to God, to St. Peter and 
St. Paul, and to Pope Innocent and his successors," and 
confirmed his vassalage to the papal power by doing homage 
to Pandulf the legate. Jolm, whose trembling cowardice 
had kept him from wreaking his vengeance on the anchorite 
whilst he thought the Divine judgment was impending over 
his regal state, believing the kingdom was now secured to 
him, dragged the prophet from bis dungeon, to punish him 
as an impostor. De Pomfret courageously declared the 

Erophecy had been fulfilled; but he was bound and dragged 
y horses over the rugged road to Wareham, then through 
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the streets of the town, and back to Corfe, where he was 
publicly gibbeted with his son, — Mr. Bankes says " on a 
gibbet within sight of the castle walls." It may, however, 
have been on the gibbet which still remains in the middle 
ward ; in the former case, tradition would probably have 
marked the site, as it had done with Edward the Martyr. 

In the sixteenth of John, the Scotch hostages were re- 
ceived here from William Harcourt, who had them in charge, 
as stated in the king's writ, dated at Corfe ; and the 
following year the barons and gentlemen made prisoners at 
Rochester Castle were confined here. After the signing of 
Magna Charta, depressed by chagrin, he retired for the last 
time to Corfe, thence he went to the Isle of Wight, and 
having issued orders for the garrisoning and provisioning of 
the royal castles, he went to Lynn, in Norfolk, and seeking 
to remove his treasures thence, the misfortunes which befel 
him in attempting to cross the head of the Wash caused his 
death in 1215. 

The regency of Earl Pembroke, and the reign of Henry 
III., present circumstances of much interest in the local 
history. During the late king's life, this distinguished 
noble had well filled the office of Marshal of England ; and 
his appointment to the protectorship was as beneficial to the 
country as it was honourable to him . N otwithstanding John 
had collected so large a proportion of the regal treasures, which 
were in great part lost in the closing disasters of his life, 
there were still left at Corfe a portion of the regalia ; and 
when Henry, though but ten years of age, was to be crowned 
at Gloucester (4th Henry III.), Pembroke demanded them, 
with the crown, for use at the coronation, from Peter de 
Mauley, then constable of the Castle. The erown was a 
plain chaplet of gold, and it is supposed was the same 
formerly worn by some of our Anglo-Saxon monarchs.* 

The castle, with the royal treasures and military stores, 
was soon after surrendered by De Mauley f (5th Henry III.) 

•Mr. Bankes* Story of Corfe Castle. 

t Peter De Maulev in this year accounts at the Exohequer for 7,000 marks spent 
in ^orks on the Castle of Corfe, in the cost of the custody of Alianor the King's 
cousin, and of the daughters of the King of Scotland, and of Richard the King'* 
brother, and als* costs ineurred by several visita of the King to Cerfi after Louis^ 
•on of the King of Framce, came to England. 
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to the Protector Pembroke, and he appears to have lost no 
time in making the best use of the authority thus obtained. 
Those tenants of the dungeons who had survived the 
malevolence of John were released, and amongst them was 
Eleanora his neice, the Maid* of Brittany, who had spent 
many years in close confinement here, and Isabel, sister to the 
Scottish King. It has been assumed that the coat of arms 
appearing on the north-eastern tower of the outer ward is 
that of the Protector Pembroke, but, as already mentioned, 
they are now proved to be those of Plunkenet a few years 
later. 

When by the death of that distinguished nobleman the 
government had become infirm, the violent and lawless 
Peter de Mauley, after ten years absence, by force resumed 
possession of the castle, as well as that of Sherborne, " with 
the custody of the counties of Dorset and Somerset, and the 
forests, and detained in his hands, as other great men had 
usurped the king's castles and demesnes." * 

In the reign of Henry III. great repairs and improvements 
were carried out. In the 20th, the two division walls of 
the wards were made or rebuilt ; one being that from the 
keep to the second gateway, and the other that between the 
keep precinct and the west or second ward. Then walls 
were said to have been made in the place of the palisades, 
the very name shewing that some of the more ancient and 
simple forms of defence had l)een retained in the shape of 
timber work of stockades, but whether they were simply 
palisading chevaux de frises or abbattis formed work we 
have no means of judging. 

But in the 47th Henry III., Henry, son of Richard Duke 
of Cornwall, and King of the Romans, on leaving the baron's 
party, by the king's precept, delivered through Philip 
i3assett, was invested with the custody of Corfe and Sherborne 
Castles, and was paid one hundred marks out of the 
revenues of the county to fortify both. Then, soon after- 
wards, when Simon de Montfort and the barons demanded 
possession of the most important royal castles as guarantees 

* Trivet ; Annal : quoted by Hutchins. . 
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of the king's good conduct, this occupies a prominent 
position. * 

Notwithstanding the vicissitudes in the command and 
management of the fortress, the works of extension, repara- 
tion and improvement were carried on vigorously in the 
earlier and later years of this reign. It appears that the 
shield cut on the north-eastern tower is that of this con- 
stable's family, and not of Pembroke. This, together with 
the records quoted by Hutchins' editors, render it clear that 
the greater part of these works and the completion of some 
of them is to be ascribed to this period. The admirable execu- 
tion of these and others, in accordance with the plans 
including them, but subsequently carried out, is worthy of 
the age in which Mediaeval. British Architecture reached its 
culminating point of classic excellence and engineering 
skill. 

The materials used are in some cases suggestive of the 
probable ages of portions of the work, but cannot be relied 
on. Thus Hodson considers an action brought against Elias 
de Rebayne, constable of the castle in 5th Edward I., for 
digging stone at Holme, as deciding the age of those por* 
tions in which it is employed. The stone in question is the 
"tertiary grit" or ferruginous sand-stone which we have 
elsewhere termed the Agglestone iron-sands, and is met 
with in the country lying between the Castle and the Harbour 
of Poole ; and where found is very near the surface, and 
thus easily quarried. 

Perhaps the most interesting items of in formation gleaned 
from the records of this reign are particulars as to the 
fonnation, repairs, names and uses of particular towers and 
apartments, such as Butavant, which can be recognised, 
with others such as *' the chamber called Otortetle,^' prisons 
called *^Swalwe'* and *^ Atalemity'^ and towers called 
*^ Oockaynge'' OT ^* Cockayne,*' and "plmty" or ^^pUntie'' 
which cannot be with certainty identified, except that, as to 
the last, the mention of a lead gutter between it and the 
" King's Hall " it must be considered as one of the cluster 
of keep towers, probably the Corridor or southern flank 

* Hutchins, quoting Burton, says, *' it was the third demanded by them, and tb« 
eleventh on the list. 
D 
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tower. Special mention is also made of the " Long Hall" as 
well as the '^King's Ball" and of the "new chamber beyond 
the gate." Interesting: particulars are preserved as to the 
completion of the Gateway, and even the manufacture of the 
iron hinges and the gate itself, and of its temporary as well 
as its final lianging. The gate so described seems to have 
been the outer or first-ward gate. 

• Early in the reign of the first Edward, illustrating the 
strange vicissitudes which marked the history of those times, 
when the great strongholds were alternately converted into 
palaces and prisons for the same individuals and their 
families, the daughter of De Montfort Altaner, sailing from 
France under conduct of her brother Almaric, in order to be 
married to Llewellyn, Prince of Wales, they were both taken, 
near Scilly, and while the lady was placed under the pro- 
tection of the queen, Almaric was imprisoned here and soon 
afterwards in Sherborne. In the 27th of the same reign 
there was an inquisition held for the liberties and privileges 
of the castle ; and in the 34th of Edward I., these dungeons, 
which seemed by a bitter fatality to receive and punish no 
criminal, but to be devoted to the affliction of innocence, 
virtue, and patriotism, were selected as the most secure 
prison for the incarceration of the brave and noble patriots 
who fought under Bruce, and amongst them was Walter de 
Murrey or Moorreve, and at the same time William de 
Moorreve of Sanford. 

Subsequent totherejiairsaud improvements above referred 
to, several of the governors appear to have not only neglected 
necessary repairs, but to have wantonly damaged the 
buildimr, and converted to their own use and profit not only 
both (lie military stores and engines, but even the very 
materials of the structure itself, and to have stript it of its 
leaden roofs, and much of its most valuable timber and 
fittin^rs. Then, as if a spell hung around the fortress — that 
tho5-(i ^vho strengthened it should suflper through it — the 
unfoiunate Edward the Second took resolute steps to restore 
and equip it, thus unconsciously preparing a prison for him- 
self and a trap for the destruction of his brother. In the 
fifteenth year of his reign he issued a writ to John Latimer, 
bis constable or lieutenant, ordering him to provision and 
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re-fifc the castle out of the revenues of his bailiwick, under 
great penalties, and to certify to the treasurers and barons of 
the exchequer what should be expended. But these liabilities 
did not enforce the works required, and four years afterwards 
he appointed John Peche to the charge of the castle and 
forest, and constituted a commission of enquiry to report on 
the state of the castle, which has preserved some interesting 
details. H utchins says : 

"Ed. II., by an inquisition taken at Corfe directed to several 
persons, shewing that the king had committed to John Peche 
the custody of this castle and the warren of Purbeck during 
pleasure, in the same manner as others had held it, and willing 
to know the state of both, heretofore and now, assigns two of 
them to survey the castle and warren, and enquire on oath 
concerning the truth of the premises. William de Chaldecote, 
John de Claville, William Scovile, William de Whyteclyve, John 
de Smedemore, and two more not of any note, jurors, say, that 
the King*s Hall in the castle is decayed [deceaa] to the damage 
of 100 marks, viz., part in the time of Simon de Monteacute, 
custos, to the value of 10 marks; in the time of H. de Lacy, 
Earl of Lincoln, 70 marks ; in the time of Eobert Fitzpane, 20 
marks; the tower called Cocayw^rwe was damaged [deterioraturl 
in tte time of Eoger Damory, 100s. ; the chapel of St, Mary 
within the 3rd gate, and the gate itself, was damaged in the 
time of H. de Lacy, Earl of Lincoln, 40?. ; the Long Hall was 
decayed in the time of the said earl to the damage of 80 marks ; 
the Chamber called the Parlour, and the Porchea or chamber of 
the queen, in the time of the said earl, 20Z. The other tower 
with the chambers and wardrobe in it, to the value of lOOZ, viz., 
in time of Simon de Monteacute, lOOe., in the time of the Earl 
of Lincoln, 40Z., in the time ofi B. Fitzpane, SOI , in the time of 
Eichard Level, 100«., in the time of K. Damory, lOOa. The 
greater outer gate and bridge before it, were damaged in the 
time of the Earl of Lincoln, 200Z. The casements or shutters 
[^oatia fenestrarurn] with the irons of the windows and lead in 
divers places, carried away to the damage of 20?., viz., in the 
time of S. Monteacute, 40«., in the time of the Earl of Lincoln, 
10?., in the time of E. Fitzpane, 60«., in the time of Eichard 
Level, 20«. , in the time of Eoger Damory, 4?. ; that the warren 
is well kept, and they knew of no transgression done there ; 
that in the castle was no arms or victuals. Total of damages 
510?. 

Shortly after the repairs consequent on this inquisition, 
the base plots of Mortimer and the Queen against Edward 
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were successful, and being taken prisoner in 1326, he was 
imprisoned in Kenilworth, then deposed by Parliament and 
removed to Berkeley Castle in April 1327 ; consigned by 
indenture from Jjancaster to the holding of the brutal 
Matravers and Gurney, being conducted by unfrequented 
roads at night, he was secretly brought hither and confined 
some weeks, and then hurried to Bristol and again to 
Berkeley Castle, and was murdered there in September in 
the same year. 

In the beginning of Edward III., the last recorded tragedy 
in which Corfe Castle was a scene, took place in the sacrifice 
of Edmund. Earl of Kent, brother of the murdered Edward. 
And this, the last of that painful catalogue of oppressions 
and cruelties which we have briefly reviewed, spreading 
through a course of more than three hundred and fifty years, 
bears in the character, relationships, and even some of the 
names of the actors, striking resemblance to those with 
which the series commenced. Edmund, if he had ever 
countenanced the injustice done to his brother was at least 
deeply penitent for it, and Mortimer contrived by ingeniously 
devised false reports and evidence to delude his victim into 
a belief that he had only attended a mock fnneral, and that 
his brother was really alive and closely confined in the 
dungeons of Corfe Castle. Stimulated by belief in these 
pretences, he gained promises of aid, and proceeding to the 
fortress delivered a letter to be given to his brother, and 
which contained assurances that a rescue would be forced. 
This was the object sought : the letter was forwarded to 
Isabella and Mortimer, and the earl impeached, condemned, 
and executed in March, 1329, though the indignation of the 
people at the abominable crime was such that no one was 
found to act as executioner, until a condemned criminal 
engaged to perform the deed as the price of his own pardon. 
The earPs two sons died shortly afterwards, but his only 
daughter, the beautiful Countess of Kent, was subsequently 
married to Edward the Black Prince, and was mother of 
Richard IT. Numerous repairs were effected in the time of 
Edward III., and the records of others antecendent, as well 
as some of these, point to ** the King's Chamber near the 
KiteJien tn the Gloriet" This is suggestive of the view that 
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this tower contained a separate suite of apartments. The 
middle-ward Bridge also was rebuili with oak timber from 
Wimbome, but it is not quite clear whether this bridge was 
the second, or one at the entrance of the upper wards. 

Three centuries followed in the history of Corfe, during 
which, although it partook of such improvements as advances 
in military art required, it appears to have been neither 
subject to the fortunes of war nor the instrument of 
oppression and cruelty, but during which it became the scene 
of refined luxury, as the habitation of some of the most 
remarkable persons of the time. During the remainder of 

The Fourteenth Century 

It was held successively by several families. Under Richard 
II., near relatives of that monarch had it — Thomas Holland, 
Earl of Kent, and Alicia his wife ; and after their deaths, 
under Henry IV., it was granted to the Earl of Somerset, 
the head of the house of Beaufort, and it remained with this 
family until the reign of Henry VI. 

It is stated that under Richard II., in his 3rd year, a new 
tower called ** le Gloriete '* was built, containing five rooms. 

Meanwhile Wareham and the surrounding district had 
been but partially recovering from their formcT devastations, 
still occasionally suffering from the exactions for the wars, 
to which, as a port, the town had of course to contribute an 
unfair proportion. The religious houses, too, suffered from 
the same cause. Thus in 1355 there was a writ of enquiry 
issued for the recovery of lands, &c , belonging to the priory 
of Wareham, which had been alienated and seized into the 
king's hands during his war with France. One Robert Gold, 
of this place, figures frequently in old deeds of the time of 
Edward III. In 1383 (6 Richard II.), the Sheriff of this 
town received orders, the precept for which is preserved, to 
guard the coast from the invasions of the French. In 

The Fifteenth Century 

Although Corfe was in the hands of Somerset, under Henry 
VI., yet Margaret of Anjou landed at Weymouth, where the 
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Duke took command, which terminated at the fatal battle 
of Barnet ; and though the Queen, probably in her flight to 
Beaulieu Abbey, passed at no great distance, the whole of 
this district seemed to have escaped active participation in 
the contest. On the execution of Somerset, the Castle of 
Corfe was given to George, Duke of Clarence, said to have 
been drowned in a butt of Malmsey, when it again reverted 
to the crown, February 18th, 1478. 

During the final contests between the rival roses, " the 
Lady Margaret," Countess of Richmond and Derby, who had 
spent her early life at Kingston Lacey, near Wimborne, with 
her parents, the Duke and Duchess of Somerset, signalized 
herself by great sagacity and benevolence, and of the latter 
quality has left ample testimony in the chapel, and still more 
the noble Grammar-School (erroneously called Queen 
Elizabeth's), at Wimborne. Whilst pursuing a peaceable 
and exemplary private life, a woman's solicitude was, how- 
ever, not wanting for her friends ; and keeping a diligent 
watch on their behalf, upon Buckingham's defeat and execu- 
tion, her promptitude saved her son. Richmond had 
prepared to land in Poole Harbour, and had already entered 
the port, when his mother's messengers apprised him of the 
untoward events which had taken place, and enabled him 
to retreat in safety. It was probably in connection with 
this memorable escape that Henry VII., on his accession, 
selected Corfe Castle as the most suitable present to his 
mother. He had the whole thoroughly repaired and fitted 
up, and it once more rejoiced in splendour as a regal palace. 
Parliament voted £2,000 for this purpose. Mr. Bankes says 
"no Tudor decorations" were applied, but this must be an 
error, as the entire residential portion of the structure was 
remodelled to adapt it to the advancing refinements of the 
age ; many of the old doorways were replaced by new ones 
in the style of the period, and richly-carved fire-places and 
stonework were added, which at its dismantling were 
destroyed, or may still be found in the houses of the town 
and elsewhere. The marks of these alterations enable us to 
recognize the fourth period of architectural character in the 
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edifice. Surviving her son but one year, it reverted to the 
crown in 1510. In 

The Sixteenth Century 

The castle appears to have been brought into the general 
survey and remodelling of coast defences by Henry VIII., at 
the same time that he built the neighbouring castle uf 
Brownsea, and the forts on the Solent and Southampton 
Water. It is only to this period we can ascribe the con- 
struction of the " New Bulwark," with the mounting of the 
inner battery there, and that of the outer battery on the 
rampart over the Place of Arms ; and there is no doubt that 
the platform roofs of tlie great towers were arranged for 
cannon also, in the same way as the South Castle of South- 
ampton . The two former batteries are shewn in an admir- 
able plan of Corfe, drawn in 1 586 by Ralph Treswell, and 
apparently connected with the surveys in preparation for 
defence against the Spanish inrasion, as there was consider- 
able apprehension a descent would be made in this part. 
This gives the fifth modification of the fortress. During 
Henry VIII.'s life it was granted to one of his illegitimate 
sons, and under Edward VI» it was once more connected 
with the name of Somerset, being seized with other castles, 
estates and abbeys by the duke as ** Protector Somerset,' '^ 
who was beheaded in 1553. 

Queen Elizabeth, for the first time, alienated the fortress 
from the crovm, and it ceased to be a royal castle when she 
presented it to Sir 0. Hatton, and, according to her custom, 
m^de a complete conveyance of it without provision for 
reversion. He repaired and decorated it at great expense ; 
and to him, possibly, some of the muUioned windows may be 
attributed, although we believe this masonry to have been 
mostly of Henry VII.'s time. The alterations in brick and 
plaster, chiefly to meet the advances in delicacy and comforts 
of this age, are almost wholly the work of Hatton, although 
some small portions were probably executed under Lord 
Chief Justice Bankes. Mr. Bankes thinks cannon were first 
mounted here in anticipation of the Spanish invasion, but 
we should think Treswell's plan, and the general arrange- 
ments made by Henry VIII. for ordnance along this coast,. 
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decide the question in favour of the former period. Un- 
doubtedly, if the cannon had been removed or damaged, 
they were then renewed, and it is certain that Hattou put it 
in the best possible position of defence ; and he may have 
added the small half-octagonal bastion, on the south-east of 
the keep, to the inner or fifth ward.* 

The chancellor, amongst other honours and advantages, 
was made Admiral of the Island, as well as lord lieutenant. 
Admiralty courts were held here, so that when the barque 
• Bountiful Gift ' endeavoured to leave Poole Harbour without 
due production of papers, under the restraint laid on shipping, 
Partridge, the gunner, holding Brownsea Castle under the 
Poole corporation, which had to provide for watch and ward 
there, fired into her and killed the master and one of the 
crew, for which he was tried at Corfe and condemned for 
manslaughter. In 1591, the chancellor died, and the pro- 
perty passed to his nephew. Sir W. Hatton ; and upon his 
death it passed to his widow, the beautiful Lady Elizabeth, 
daughter of Thomas Cecil, Earl of Exeter, afterwards 
Burleigh. It was this lady, whose rejection of Francis 
Bacon and marriage to Sir Edward Coke, and the strange 
history of whose daughter by this marriage, the Lady Frances 
of Purbeck, formed such striking features in the private 
memoirs of the court of James I. 

The Seventeenth Century. 

The boroughs of Corfe and Wareham, subsequent to the 
Reformation, derived no small advantages from the presence 
of wealth and distinction in the former place. The latter 
was one of the most ancient boroughs by prescription, and 
had been governed by a mayor, six burgesses, two constables, 
a steward, and a jury of fifteen men, who chose the mayor 
and constables in court leet at Michaelmas. It was 
governed by a code of " constitutions," some as far back as 
in 1406 (7 Henry IV.,) forty-one others, still extant, in 1450 
(29 Henry VI.), and the last recorded were made in 12th 
James I. But in the 29th Elizabeth it obtained a charter, 

« It may have been constructed in the last siege, and tradition and circum- 
stantial evidence favour this view. 
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in which its old rights were established and advantageous 
privileges conferred, and there is no doubt that its obtain- 
ment was indirectly the result of the selfish proceedings of 
Hatton, who under the pretence of benefiting the town of 
Corfe, eleven years previously, obtained for it a charter, 
granting very great privileges, but the beneficial interest 
in which was all really vested in the lord of the manor. He 
had, besides, as early as the 14th year of Elizabeth, obtained 
for it the honour of being " represented " for the first time 
in the Commons by two " burgesses," who in like manner 
would be only nominees of the castle lord. The charter was 
finally confirmed and supplemented under Charles II., with 
such additional clauses and ingenious alterations as suited 
the crown at that time, and the particular wishes of the lord 
of the manor : and in the 2nd year of Queen Anne, Wareham 
received its final charter of incorporation, which, with some 
other boroughs of small note, was allowed to escape the 
general reformation of the municipal Act of 1835. 

The Final Transfer and Destruction of 

Corfe Castle, 

About 1 635, Sir John Bankes, at that time the Attorney- 
Oeneral, shortly after the death of Sir Edward Coke, 
purchased the castle from his widow ; and there is perhaps 
nothing which more excites a feeling of regret in viewing 
the massy ruins, than the degree in which the virtues of that 
eminent man and his lady, with the singularly calm and 
dignified heroism of the latter, have redeemed the character 
of the edifice as the instrument of blackest crime and truculent 
cruelty, or the mere resting-place of luxurious vice. Their 
conduct has thrown a ray of honour to gild the last days of 
the fortress, which was nevertheless to fall by a treachery 
scarcely less base than the crimes to which it had been 
instrumental. 

It is highly probable that some small alterations and 
additions were made when it became the residence of Sir 
John, but it would be difficult to distinguish them ; and it 
will be, therefore, convenient to consider the whole of the last 
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alterations as having been made, as raostof them were, under 
Sir C. Hatton. When the dissensions broke out between 
Charles and the Parliament, Sir John, diligent in the dis- 
charge of his duties, had little time to enjoy the retirement of 
Purbeck. Whilst his wife and family resided at the castle, 
and when attempts were made first to disarm and then seize 
the fortress, all the extraordinary coolness, address, and 
courage of that lady were exhibited in a manner that has 
ever elicited the warmest admiration ; and her heroic defence, 
with the attendant circumstances, will be best reviewed in 
the terms of Mr. Bankes' "Story of ('orfe,*' and especially in 
the quotations of that work from the '* Mercurius Kusticus," 
the journal of that time, couched in the quaint phra8eolo2:y 
prevalent, and distinctly exhibiting (he party spirit which, 
though not estimable, serves to realize the events to the 
mind.* 

** There is in the Isle of Purbeck a strong castle called Oorfe 
Castle, seated on a very steep hill, in the fracture of a hill in 
the very midst of it, being eight miles in length, running from 
the east end of the peninsula to the west ; and though it stands 
between the two ends of this fracture, so that it might seem to 
lose much advantage of its natural and artificial strength as com- 
manded from thence, being in height equal to, if not overlooking 
the tops of the highest towers of the castle, yet the structure of 
the castle is so strong, the ascent so steep, the walls so massive 
and thick, that it is one of the impregnablest forts of the 
kingdo^i, and of very great concernment in respect of its com- 
mand over the island and places about it. This castle is now the 
gassession and inheritance of the Right Honourable ^sir John 
ankes. Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, and one of his 
Majesty's most Honourable Privy Council, who, receiving com- 
mands from the king to attend him at York in Easter Term, 
1642, had leave from the two houses to obey his commands. 
After the unhappy differences between the king and the two 
houses, or rather between the king and the faction in both 
houses, grew high, it being generally feared that the sword 
would decide the controversy, the Lady Bankes, a virtuous and 
prudent lady, resolved, with her children and family, to retire 
to this castle, there to shelter themselves from the storm she 
saw coming, which accordingly she did ; there she and her 

* Sir John died in 1644, and was buried in Christchurch, Oxford, but Lady 
Baakes survived until 1666, and was buried at Rislipp, Middlesex. 
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family remained in peace all the winter and a great part of the 
spring, until MaVj^ 1643, about which time the rebels, under the 
command of Sir Walter Erie, Sir Thomas Trenohard, and others, 
had possessed themselves of Dorchester, Lyme, Melcombe, 
Weymouth, Wareham, and Poole, (Portland Castle being 
treacherously delivered to the rebels), only Oorfe Castle remained 
in obedience to the king ; but the rebels, knowing how much it 
concerned them to add this castle to their other garrisons, to 
make all the sea-coast wholly for them, and thinking it more 
feasible to gain it by treachery than open hostilitjr, resolved to 
lay hold of an opportunity coming on to see if they could 
become masters of it. f 

*' There is an ancient usage that the Mayor and Barons, as 
they call them, of Corfe Castle, accompanied by the gentry of 
the island, have permission from the Lord of the Castle, on 
May-day, to course a stag, which every year is performed with 
much solenmity and great concourse of people. On this day 
some troops of horse from Dorchester and other places came 
into the island intending to find other game than to hunt the 
stag, their business being suddenly to surprise the gentlemen in 
hunting, and to take the castle ; the news of their coming 
dispersed the hunters and spoiled the sport of that day, and 
made the Lady Bankes to give order for the safe custody of the 
castle gates, and to keep them shut against all comers. The 
troopers having missed their prey on the hills (the gentlemen 
having withdrawn themselves), some of them came to the castle 
under pretence to see it, but entrance being denied them, the 
common soldiers used threatening language, casting out words 
implying some intentions to take the castle ; but the commanders 
(who better knew how to conceal their resolutions) utterly dis- 
avowed any such thought, denying that they had any such 

+ The * Biographia Britannica,' speakin? of this first siege, says, ** The cour- 
ageous Lady Bankes, though she had about her only children, a few servants and 
tenants, and little hopes of reUef, yet refused to surrender the fortress. Upon 
which Sir Walter Erie and Thomas Trenchard, Esq., who commanded the parliament 
forces, had recourse to very rough measures. Thrice they attempted the place by 
surprise, and as often were repulsed with loss, though the first time Lady Bankes 
had but five men in the place, and during the whole time her garrison never exceeded 
forty. Then they interdicted her the markets, and at length formally besieged the 
house with a ver^ considerable force, a train of artillery, and a great quantity of 
ammunition. This forced the little town, dependent on the castle, to surrender, 
which inclined the besiegers to think the business done ; but Lady Bankes, taking 
advantage of the remissness, procured a supply of provisions and ammunition, 
which enabled her to still hold out. At length the gallant Earl of Carnarvon, 
having with a considerable body of horse and dragoons cleared a great part of the 
west, came into the neighbourhood of Purbeck, whereupon Sir Walter Erie raised 
his siege, August 14, 1643, so precipitately that he lost his tents, standards, together 
with his ammunition and artillery, all of which fell into the hands of Lady Bankes' 
household." 
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commision ; however, the Lady Bankes, very wisely, and like 
herself, hence took occasion to call in a guard to assist her, not 
knowing how soon she might have occasion to make use of them, 
it heing now more than probable that the rebels had a design 
upon the castle. The taking in this guard, as it secured her at 
home so it rendered her suspected abroad ; from thenceforward 
there was a watchful and vigilant eye to survey all her actions ; 
whatsoever she sends out or sends for in is suspected; her 
ordinary provisions for her family are by fame multiplied and 
reported to be more than double what indeed they were, as if 
she now had an intention to victual and man the castle against 
the forces of the two Houses of Parliament ; presently letters 
are sent from the committee at Poole to demand the four small 
pieces in the castle, and the pretence was,- because the islanders 
conceived strange jealousies that the piepes were mounted and 
put on their carriages. Hereupon the Lady Bankes despatched 
messengers to Dorchester and Poole to entreat the Commissioners 
that the small pieces might remain in the castle for her own 
defence ; and to take away the ground of the islanders' jealousies 
she caused the pieces to be taken off their carriages again ; 
hereupon a promise was made that they should be left to her 
possession. But there passed not many days before forty seamen 
(they in. the castle not suspecting any such thing) canie very 
early in the morning to demand the pieces ; the lady in person 
(early as it was) goes to the gates, and desires to see- their 
warrant; they produce one, under the hand of some of the 
Commissioners; but instead of delivering them, though at the 
time there were but five men in the castle, yet these five, assisted 
by the maid-servants, at their lady's command, mount these 
pieces on their carriages again, and loading one of them • they 
gave fire, which small thunder so affrighted the seamen that 
they all quitted the castle and ran away. They being gone, by 
beat of drum she summoned help into the castle, and upon the 
alarm given a very considerable guard of tenants and friends 
came in to her assistance, there being withal some fifty ari^ls 
brought into the castle from several parts of the island : this 
guard was kept in the castle about a week. During this time 
many threatening letters were sent unto the lady, telling her 
what great forces should be sent to fetch them if she would not 
by fair means be persuaded to deliver them ; and to deprive her 
ot her auxiliaries, all or most of them being neighbours there- 
abouts, they threaten that, if they oppose the delivery of them 
they would fire their houses : presently their wives come to the 
castle, there they weep and wring their hands, and with 
clamorous oratory persuade their husbands to come home, and 
not by saving others k) expose their own houses to spoil and 
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ruin. Now, to reduce the castle into a distressed condition, 
they did not only intercept two-hundred weight of powder, pro- 
vided against a seige, but they interdict them the liberty of 
common markets. Proclamation is made at Wareham (a market 
tc wn hard by) that no beef, beer, or other provisions should be 
cold to Kady Bankes or for her use ; strict watches are kept that 
no messenger shall pass into or out of the castle. Being thus 
distressed, all means of victualling the castle being taken away, 
and being but slenderly furnished for a siege either with ammuni- 
tion or with victual, at last they came to a treaty of composition, 
of which the result was that the Lady Bankes should deliver up 
those four small pieces, the biggest carrying not above a three- 
pound bullet, and that the rebels should permit her to enjoy the 
castle and arms in it in peace and quietness. 

** And though this wise lady knew too well to rest satisfied or 
secured in these promises (their often breach of faith having 
sufficiently instructed her what she might expect from them ), 
yet she was glad of this opportunity to strengthen herself even 
Dy that means, by which many in the world thought she had 
done herself much prejudice ; for the rebels being now possessed 
of their guns, presumed the castle to be theirs as sure as if they 
had actually possessed it. 

" Now it was no more but ask and have ; hereupon they grew 
remiss in their watches, negligent in their observation, not 
heeding what was brought m, nor taking care as before to 
intercept supplies which might enable them to hold out against 
a siege ; and the lady making good use of this remissness, laid 
hold on the present opportunity, and as much as the time would 
permit furnished the castle with provisions of all sorts. In this 
interval there was brought in anhundred-and-a-half of powder, 
and a quantity of match proportionable. And understanding 
that the king's forces, under the conduct of Prince Maurice and 
the Marquis of Hertford, were advancing towards Blitndford, 
she, by her messenger, made her address to them to signify unto 
them the present condition in which they were, the great con- 
sequence of the place, desiring their assistance, and in particular 
that they would be pleased to take into their serious considera- 
tion to send some commanders thither to take the charge of the 
castle ; hereupon they sent Captain Lawrence, son of ISir Edward 
Lawrence, a gentleman of . that island, to command in chief; 
but he, coming without a commission, could not Ammand 
moneys or provisions to bo brought in until it was too late. 

** There was likewise in the castle Captain Bond, an old soldier, 
whom I should deprive of his due honour not to mention him, 
having shared in the honour of this resistance. The first time 
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the rebels faced the castle they brought a body of between two 
and three hundred horse and foot, and two pieces of ordnance, 
and from the hills played on the castle, fired four houses in the 
town, and then summoned the castle ; but receiving a denial 
for that time, they left it. But on the three-and-twentieth of 
June the sagacious knight Sir Walter Erie (that had the gift of 
discerning treasons, and might have made up his nine-and-thirty 
treasons forty, by reckoning in his own), accompanied by Captain 
Sidenham, Captain Henry Jervis, Captain Skuts, son of the 
arch-traitor Skuts of Poole, with a body of between five and six 
hundred, came and possessed themselves of the town, taking the 
opportunity of a misty morning that they might find no resist- 
ance from the castle. 

" They brought with them to the siege a demi-cannon, a 
Gulverin, and two sacres ; with these and their small shot they 
played on the castle on all quarters of it with good observation 
of advantage, making their battery strongest where they thought 
the castle weakest. And to bind the soldiers by tie of con- 
science to an eager prosecution of the siege, they administer 
them on oath, and mutually bind themselves to most unchristian 
principles, that, if they found the defendants obstinate not to 
yield, they would maintain the siege to victory and then deny 
quarter unto all, killing without mercy, men, women, and 
children. And to bring on their own soldiers, they abused 
them with falsehoods, telHng them the castle stood on a level, 
yet with good advantages of approach; that there were but 
forty men in the castle, whereof twenty were for them ; that 
there was rich booty and the like ; so during the siege they used 
all base unworthy means to corrupt the defendants to betray the 
castle into their hands; the better sort they endeavour to 
corrupt with bribes ; to the rest they offer double pay and the 
whole plunder of the castle. When all these arts took no effect, 
then they fell to stratagems and engines ; one they call the 
* sow ' and the other * boar,* being made with boards lined with 
wool to dead the shot. The first that moved forward was the 
sow, but not being musket-proof she cast nine of eleven of her 
farrow ; the musketiers from this castle were so good marksmen 
at their legs, the only part of all their bodies left without defence, 
that nine ran away as well as their broken and battered legs 
would give them leave, and of the two which knew neither how 
to run away nor ^ell to stay for fear, one was slain. 

" The boar, of the two (a man would think) the valianter 
ereature, seeing the ill success of the sow to cast her litter before 
her time, durst not advance. The most advantageous part of 
their batteries was the church, which they without fear of 
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profanation used, not only as their rampart but their rendezvous; 
of the surplice they made two shirts for two soldiers ; they broke 
down the organ and made the pipes serve for oases to hold their 
powder and shot ; and not being fnrnished with musket-bullets, 
they cut oflf the lead of the church and rolled up and shot it with- 
out ever casting it in a mould. Sir Walter and the commanders 
were earnest to press forward the soldiers ; but, as prodigal as 
they were of the blood of the common soldiers, they were sparing 
enough of their own It was a general observation that valiant 
Bir Walter never willingly exposed himself to any hazard, for, 
being by chance endangered with a bullet-shot through his coat, 
afterwards he put on a bear's skin ; and to the eternal honour 
of the knight's valour be it recorded, for fear of musket-shot 
(for others they had none) he was seen to creep on all four on 
the sides of the hill to keep himself from danger. This base 
cowardice of the assailants added courage and resolution to the 
defendants ; therefore, not compelled by want, but rather to 
brave the rebels, they sallied out and brought in eight cows and 
a bull in the castle without the loss of a man or a man wounded. 
At another time five boys fetched in four cows. They that stood 
on the hills called to one in a house in the valley, crying * Shoot, 
Anthony * ; but Anthony thought it good to sleep in a whole 
skin, and durst not look out, so that afterwards it grew into a 
proverbial jeer from the defendants to the assailants, * Shoot, 
Anthony.' The rebels having spent much time and ammunition, 
and some men, and yet being as far from hopes of taking the 
castle as the first day they came hither, at last the Earl of 
Warwick sends them a supply of a hundred and fifty mariners, 
with several cart-loads of petards, grannadoes, and other war- 
like provisions, with scaling-ladders to assault the castle by 
scaladoe. They made large offers to him who shall first scale 
the wall — twenty pounds to the first, and so by descending sums 
a reward to the tw:entieth ; but all this could not avail with these 
silly wretches, who were brought thither, as themselves con- 
fessed, like sheep to the slaughter, some of them having ex- 
changed the manner of their death, the halter for the bullet, 
having taken them out of gaols; one of them being taken 
prisoner had letters testimonal in his hands whence he came — 
the letters, I mean, when he was burnt for a felon being very 
visible to the beholders ; but when they found that persuasion 
could not prevail with such abject low-spirited men, the com- 
manders resolve on another course, which was to make them 
drunk, knowing that drunkenness makes some men fight like 
lions, that being sober would run away like hares. To this 
purpose they fill them with strong waters, even to madness, and 
ready they are now for any design ; and for fear Sir Walter 
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should be valiant against his will, like Caesar, he was the only 
man almost that came sober to the assault ; an imitation of the 
Turkish practice (for certainly there can be nothing of 
Christianity in it, to send poor souls to God's judgment-seat in 
the very act of two grievous sins, rebellion and drunkenness), 
who to stupify their soldiers and make them insensible of their 
dangers give them opium. Being now armed with drink they 
resolve to storm the castle on all sides and apply their scaling 
ladders, it being ordered by the leaders (if I may without 
solecism, call them so that stood behind, and did not so much as 
follow) that when twenty were entered they should give a watch- 
word to the rest, and that was Old Watt, a word ill chosen by 
Sir Watt Erie, and considering the business in hand, little better 
th^n ominous, for if 1 be not deceived the hunters that beat 
bushes for the fearful timorous hare call him Old Watt. 

** Being now pot-valiant and possessed with a borrowed 
courage which was to evaporate in sleep, they divide their forces 
into two parties, whereof one assaults the middle ward, defended 
by valiant Captain Lawrence and the greater ^art of the soldiers ; 
the other assault the upper ward, which the Lady Bankes (to 
her eternal honour be it spoken), with her daughters, women, 
and five soldiers, undertook to make good against the rebels, 
and did bravely perform what she undertook ; for by heaving 
over stones and hot embers they repelled the rebels, and kept 
them from climbing the ladders, thence to throw in that wildfire 
which every rebel had already in his hand. Being repelled, and 
having in this siege and this assault lost and hi^ an hundred 
men. Old Sir Watt, hearing that the king's forces were advanced, 
cried and ran away crying, leaving Sidenham to command in 
chief, to bring off the ordnance, ammunition, and the remainder 
of the army, who, were afraid to appear abroad, kept sanctuary 
in the church till night, meaning to sup and run away by star- 
light ; but supper being ready and set upon the table an alarm 
was given that the king's forces were coming. This news took 
away Sidenham's stomach ; all this provision was but messes of 
meat set before the sepulchres of the dead : he leaves his artillery, 
ammunition, and (which with these men is something) a good 
supper, and ran away to take boat for Poole, leaving likewise 
at the shore about a hundred horse to the next takers, which 
next day proved good prize to the soldiers of the castle. Thus 
after six weeks' strict siege, this castle, the desire of the rebels, 
the tears of Old Sir Watt, and the key of those parts, by the 
loyalty and brave resolution of this honourable lady, the valour 
of Captain Lawrence and some eighty soldiers (by the loss only 
of two men), was delivered from fiie bloody intentions of those 
zoerciless rebels on the 4th of August, 1643." 
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From this period tho castle remained in the hands of Sir John 
and Lady Bankes, without further molestation, until near the 
end of 1645, when operations were again commenced against it. 
Colonel Bingham, Goyemor of Poole, had two regiments, 
Pickering's and Bainsborough's, with further reinforcements 
from General Fairfax, placed at his disposal for this purpose. 

On the 29th of January, 1646, a gallant expedition was under- 
taken in defence of Gorfe Oastle by a young officer of the name 
of Cromwell, the account of which we again extract from Mr. 
Bankes' " Story '* of the Castle.—" Hearing of the distressed 
condition of a widowed lady, shut up with her daughters in a 
closely besieged castle, he resolved to make an effort for their 
relief. Accompanied by a troop which partook of the gallantry 
of their commander, numbering a hundred and twenty men, he 
set out, probably from Oxford, and marching with a degree of 
rapidity which anticipated all intelligence of his design, he 
passed throu^ the quarters of Colonel Cooke undiscovered, 
and came to Wareham : the scarfs of Fairfax had replaced their 
own ; the sentinels saluted the officer as he passed ; and he rode 
with his troop into the town, and directly up to the governor's 
house. The Governor, aware that no such troop was expected, 
took the alarm, and barricaded his lodgings, firing from thence 
upon hi9 assailants. 

''They had not much time to bestow upon this attack ; there- 
fore, in order to bring the contest to a conclusion, they set fire 
to a house in the vicinity, which stood near the powder 
magazine ; and the governor, finding it necessary to avoid this 
new danger, consented to yield himself a prisoner, and was 
carried, together with two committee-men, mounted behind' 
some of the triumphant troopers, to the foot of Corfe Castle. 

" Here a large force was drawn up to oppose their farther 
process ; but the gaUant beannjp; of this little troop, and the 
besieged shouting their welcome &om the walls, prepaxed to sally 
forth if a contest shoiQd commence, induced the oesiegers to give 
way. The gallant band accomplished their purpose ; andwmlst 
tendering their services to the lady, they presented also for her 
acceptance the prisoners they had so gallantly captured. 

'* The object of this chivalrous action was probably an offer of 
esca^ to the ladies from the castle; it was not, nowever, accepted ; 
and in their return these brave men, surrounded by superior 
forces, and not acquainted with the country, sustained a defeat 
from Colonel Cooke ; Colonel Cromwell and some of his troopers 
were taken prisoners, others of the troop escaped in various 
directions, and a portion of them, returning, found a refuge 
within the castle walls. 
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" The course of events now shifted rapidly ,. and, though the 
lady of the castle was still as intrepid as at first, it was not so 
with all who were around her. The captive Governor of Ware- 
ham prevailed on Colonel Lawrence, hitherto so trustworthy, 
and still thought to be so, not only to connive at his escape, 
but to accompany him in his flight. And there was within the 
walls another traitor, whose conduct was still more base, and his 
treachery far more fatal in its consequences. Lieutenant- Colonel 
Pitman, an officer in the garrison, let the enemy know that if he 
might have a protection he would deliver the place to Parlia- 
ment, which offer was accepted, and protection granted- On 
this he proposed to Colonel Anketil, the governor, that he would 
fetch one hundred men out of Somersetshire to reinforce the 
garrison, which being approved of he formed a design with 
Colonel Bingham, who commanded the siege, that under this 
colour he should convey above one hundred men into the castle, 
and as soon as they were entered the besiegers should make an 
attack. On this, one hundred men were drawn out of Wey- 
mouth garrison, who marched to Lulworth Castle, where they 
were joined with thirty or forty more. 

" Pitman led them in the night to the post agreed upon fur 
their entrance, where Colonel Anketil was ready to receive 
them ; some of them were in disguise, and knew every part 
of the castle. These possessed themselves of the king's and 
queen's towers, and the two platforms. The besieged, as soon 
as the fraud was discovered, fired and threw down great stones 
upon these intruders, but they maintained their post. There 
were in fact only six men of the garrison in the upper part of 
the castle, for that was considered impregnable ; the remainder 
of the defending force was placed in the lower wards, which had 
been hitherto the posts of danger. The besieging forces, as soon 
as they saw their friends on thfe towers and platforms, began to 
advance ; and it was then clear to the immates of the castle that 
they were betrayed. 

*' A parley was demanded, and the besiegers offered conditions 
which were accepted, but the truce was broken almost as soon as 
it was agreed upon ; two of the besiegers, anxious for the spoil, 
came over the wall by means of a ladder, some of the garrison 
fired upon them, and the risk now became imminent of a general 
slaughter throughout the castle. Colonel Bingham, however, 
succeeded in preserving " the lives of one hundred and forty 
persons then within the castle ; two of the garrison were killed, 
and one of the besiegers in this final struggle. Thirty prisoners 
of the Parliamentary party being found in the castle were now 
set at liberty.*' 
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Thus terminated a defence which had extended through 
nearly three years, and had at times involved great hardships 
and sufferings to the besieged. 

The castle, now in the hands of the parliamentarians was 
soon stripped, not only of the rich tapestries and furniture, 
but of every portion of metal and timber which could bo 
converted into money and used in the construction of fresh 
buildings. The dungeons, wells, and every place that could 
by the wildest imagination be supposed to have been made 
a hiding place for treasures, were torn open and probed to 
the utmost ; the carved fire places, the sculptures of the 
chapel, reredos, and other buildings, were torn from their 
places or rathlessly destroyed, and several may still be re- 
cognised in such positions. Then, with the ingenuity for 
picking the public purse which " patriots " have so often 
exhibited, the country was made to bear the expenses not 
only of the sieges, but also of the laborious and elaborate 
destruction of this mighty edifice, which seemed to defy for 
a long time, by its mere mass and cohesion, the efforts of 
the destroyers and the force of gunpowder, and there are 
still existing the entries to the amount of more than £350 
for this purpose, in the accounts of Captain Hughes (governor 
of Lulworth Castle), who was charged with the demolition. 
In order to effect the overthrow, it was not only undermined 
but blasted from above in many places (as in the entrance 
gate), yet in some instances the towers were only forced into 
inclined positions, and so remained ,• in others the mine- 
blast only blew out the foundations, and the superstructure 
Bunk vertically. The vast masses that were overthrown 
seem only separated into huge and solid rocks, indicating no 
minor fracture or disintegration, and numbers of these rolled 
to the hill-foot on their fall, producing shocks like earth- 
quakes, filling up the old bed of the stream, and diverting its 
current into new channels. 
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CHAPTER 11. 



Descriptive account of the Ruins of the Hill 
Fortress of Corf e Castle. 



^EW monnments of its class form so prominent a feature 
in the landscape for many miles, in almost every direc- 
tion, as this. The chalk ridge of Purbeck, itself a 
wonder to the geologist, one half of its original horizontal 
strata tilted vertically into a precipitous ridge, and its very 
mineral character changed, is at about four miles from its 
eastern termination abruptly broken by a double gorge, 
leaving a lofby conical hill between, and through which tiie 
branches of the rivulet or " Corfe River" wind round the thus 
almost insulated mount towards Poole H arbour. The escarp- 
ments of the hill, as usual with chalk eminences, covered with 
a delightful turf, are exceedingly sharp, excepting at the south- 
east, where the ridge dies into the slopes on which the town 
b built, between the streams of Byle and Aggleston. 

The form of the hill top, which of necessity determined 
the general plan of the castle, is an irregular triangle, with 
the longer side or hypothenuse hollow, on the south-west^ 
and the highest point occupied by the keep towers in the 
angle on the north ; or it may be considered as a crescent, 
and is much like that of Hamilton Hill, near Blandford, and 
we believe was, like it, a druidioal or royal city in early 
British times, as it was certainly one of the first royal 
residences in the Saxon period, and it doubtless bore^ the 
same relation to Wareham as that place did to the British 
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city of Hod Hill . The relation of its position to the Aggie- 
stone and other British sites is elsewhere pointed out. That 
the peculiar features of the structure may be better under- 
stood, before proceeding to the examination of the diflferent 
parts of the building, it will be desirable to consider the 
following observations on the military engineering, archi- 
tectural, and structural characteristics. 

We have already remarked that we believe these to be un- 
questionably the most perfect of their time, and that the 
completion of the mediaeval defences was achieved in the 
proudest period of our architectural history— the 13tb 
century. 

The General Arrangement of the Building 

Is into an outer court, evidently employed as a tilting ground 
or place of arms, which occupies the south-east limb of the 
crescent, and adjoins the town, while the rise of the ground 
on the north aflPbrded an opportunity for the formation of 
terraces, overlooking not only the exercising ground but the 
neighbouring country. A deep ditch, and completely distinct 
defences, separated this from the second ward, which crowna 
the western spur of the hill, or rather limb of the crescent. 
This was as completely cut off from the next ward, occupying 
the apex of the triangle, and which was but a small court 
with strongly defended entrances, as outwork to the keep, 
and to these a battery under the title of ** ths new bulwark "' 
was added, temp. Henry VIII. (see p. 23). The great keep 
towers themselves occupied the highest part of the hillV 
almost close to the northern angle or convexity, but allowing 
just suflScient space for two outer courts in that direction — 
the fourth or priest's ward, and the fifth or garden ward y 
whilst the massive works of the keep, or king's and queen'a 
and other towers, enclosed two smaller coui*ts, and in several 
places, as on the south and west of the king's tower, were 
further strengthened by narrow towers or flankings, pre- 
senting a series of solid and well constructed walls and 
intervening areas, which might each successively be forced 
or abandoned, and yet leave the interior portions distinct- 
and defensible. 
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In the design of the minutest details of constrnction the 
most ingenious provisions were made for effective defence, 
and to prevent the possibility of lodgement by an enemy 
under the walls. The hill, which is now in parts slightly 
rough and irregular, with one or two foot-tracks winding 
about its sides, wholly the results of the demolition, was 
evidently improved where requisite, in its natural form, by 
scarping, so as to present on all sides a glacis so exceedingly 
steep and smooth as to be practically unapproachable. This 
glacis was accurately commanded in every part by the loop- 
holes or arrow slits, each of which is carefully constructed 
with respect to it, so that a missile discharged in the direction 
of the sill would range with fatal precision parallel with the 
hill side, at from three inches to four feet high ; and this 
explains how the contrivances called the boar and the sow 
were useless in the siege under Sir Walter Erie, as without 
the slightest effort on the part of the defenders, the mosc 
accurate aim was secured against the assailants* feet, the 
only portions left exposed . To prevent these openings being 
marks for an enemy, they are made without external rebates 
or chambers, and so narrow as to be invisible at a tolerable 
bow shot, and to secure this object, generally without cross 
slits or round ends, yet with such well and sharply cut 
masonry, and convenience internally, as to have allowed three 
or four men to work with facility in each bay. There are 
two or three loop-holes which were roughly cut to a greater 
width, but this was done in the sieges of the Parliament, in 
order to admit of the use of musketry, especially near the 
entrance gate. 

The Masonry y 

Especially of the 13th century works, after several centuries 
of exposure, still shews itself a marvel of exquisite workman- 
ship, whether proudly breasting the weather on the summit, 
or riven from its position and hurled in rocky masses into 
the valleys. It was contrived for its purpose with consum- 
mate skill, and no such false notions as now ruin nearly all 
architecture and much of our civil and military engineering 
was allowed to interfere with its effective completion. The 
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greater part, especially of the outer ward works and of the 
advanced footing or plinth, was faced* with the most 
beautiful ashlar,t of close and accurate jointing, to prevent 
the insertion of wedges or crowbars, and unbroken by any 
mouldings or projections that could afford any hold for hooks, 
scaling-ladders, or engines ; thus presenting a wonderfully 
Fmooth and unbroken surface, from the glacis to the breast- 
work or battlements, which in like manner were only flush 
weathered, without any projection, but simply and smoothly 
bevelled off externally and internally. 

To complete these effective arrangements, as we have seen 
that the walls were practically unapproachable except at the 
gateway, in the application of the same principles singular 
precautions were here taken. The two flanking round towers 
were constructed as huge solid cylinders for nearly eighteen 
feet above the road level, united alike to the gate, the guard- 
room towers, and flanking curtain walls, so that prior to the 
invention of gunpowder, the most powerful ram or laborious 
undermining would have been useless and vain. Above this 
height the loop-hole bays were constructed ; and for the 
prevention of attachment by scaling ladders, and to protect 
the defenders from any descending projectiles, the three 
towers were crowned with smooth conical domes of masonry ;} 
and originally, at least, it is nearly certain that battlements 
were omitted, the convexity of the smooth domes simply 
dying into the vertical wall face ; — thus giving no surface 
for the reception of missiles or wild-fire. 

* In many instances, as in the south wall of the second ward, the more ancient 
and rude work has been cased with better and later masonry, especitdly in the parta 
more easily assailable. 

t In describing the masonry, the editors of Hutehins restrict the term 
" Ashlar *' to the exquisitely smooth work of the later construction. Five kinds 
are, however, observable :— 1, Dressed or Rag Rubble ; 2, the Herring-bone work ; 
3, the Rough Squared .work, or Bastard Ashlar ; 4, the Rough Ashlar ; 6, the 
Smooth Perfect Ashlar. 

X Ralph Treswell, steward to Sir Christopher Hatton, made plans of the estate 
and building belonging to that fortunate courtier. Amongst others, his plans of 
Corfe Castle are preserved. With them is a general view of the structure as it then 
stood ; but the details, as might be expected, are frequently, if not generally 
erroneous, as the existing remains testify. Mr. Hutehins' engraving of the view 
includes the bastion, on the south of the keep, which, if really inserted by Treswell 
in his plan, wo^ld show this to have been included in the arrangements for cannon 
by Henry VIII., and not to have been first constructed by Lady Bankes to answer 
the guns planted on the church tower, as is commonly stated. 
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The natural circumstances of the position were taken 
advantage of in every other way. The indurated chalk rock 
was uncovered and only roughly benched out, and the foun- 
dations united with it. Built into and on the upturned 
edges of the strata, the towers formed but an ^ificial 
elevation of one mass with the hill. The chalk excavated 
from this foundation and inner ditch, being intensely hard, 
formed the concrete or rubble filling-in, bonded together 
occasionally with the broad thin slabs from the Pui'becks or 
the red sandstone of Agglestone series, and the whole was 
flushed with liquid mortar and grout made in the later works 
from the same hard chalk and Purbeck limestone and the 
<^uartzose grit and fine shingle so abundant either in the 
tertiaries to the north or on outliers in the Wealden valley 
to the south. The thick walls thus constructed became one 
<$ontinuous and strongly coherent mass, alike in itself and 
attached to the natural rock; and the perfect union between 
the ashlar facing and rubble backing, even where there is 
little comparative bonding or tailing in, is perhaps the 
most extraordinary circumstance in the whole building. 

The stone employed was, as we have stated in our Swanage 
Ouide, the " Purbeck Burr," from the quarries worked by 
the Corfe quarriers, in the upper Purbecks of the hills near 
Afflington. In the body of the wall are also frequently 
found pieces of the Agglestone iron sandstone. 

The Internal Arrangements 

Were not less carefully contrived and executed. A fair 
Proportion of the wall towers were properly semicircular 
bastionettes, with casemated loophole bays below and ram- 
part over, whilst the curtain walls at important points were 
also furnished with loopholes and bays below, as well as the 
battlements and rampart above. Those which were ap- 
pointed as watch towers, from their commanding some 
important points of view, were provided with a sort of 
ambry or little cupboard recess, for the placing refreshments 
for the sentinel. As the loop-holes, for the reasons pre- 
viously pointed out, were mostly very long and simply 
upright slits, some of the bays are provided with slots or 
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spar sockets, to carry a timber staging at half height, thus 
admitting by the floor so provided a double number of 
soldiers, the elongation of the slit being far more favourable 
for admitting a greater number of combatants than any 
addition by cross slit or terminal loops.* Some of these 
seem to have been capable of admitting a triple party of 
archers. Small square oillets or loop-holes appear in some 
parts, but we believe these were made for the clumsy 
musketry used in the last sieges. The basements of all 
these constructions were, like the flank towers of the gate- 
ways, formed in a solid mass, united with the rock, with the 
first floor on the level of the court walks of the interior, and 
considerably above the head of the external slope. 

Another circumstance of great interest to the scientific 
visitor is the frequent use of the stepped or horizontal arch, 
instead of the radiating one, in bays and other places where 
it was more convenient or desirable, on account of the thrust 
of the latter. One remarkable example remains in the 
cell of the guards' correction tower, which appears to have 
been used as a temporary place of confinement fot^^^bg^tovj 
members of the guard. /: '^'-"^ w- * ^ 

ft; y- " 
The Fire Places ^^ 

Are numerous and admirably constructed, with hooded flues 
even in the guard-room towers, and the chimney-pieces to 
the keep or palatial part were very beautiftd. The stair- 
cases were of course of stone, but of easy ascent, and con- 
structed of the hardest beds of Purbeck. But little, however, 
of the window tracery) or dressings, or of any decorative 
work, has survived the ruthless and determined destruction 
and pillage. 

* The engineers who executed Gorfe, in consistency with their minute study of 
what would render military engineering really effective for its purpose, rejected 
many of the then fashionable modes of treatment, which were evidently adopted by 
mere architects rather than reasoning constructional designers. The cross loop- 
holes, with arched or square-headed trefoil bays in the merlons of the battlements, 
so very common, and used at Southampton, York, and other places, seem here to 
have been wholly rejected, as capable of ^ving attachment to a hook for scaling. 
The cruciform loop-holes are seen only m the S.W. tower of the outer ward and 
tiie inner or eastern tower of the second gateway. For these variations special 
reasons will be observed in the form of the ground and the vicinity of points 
advantageous to the enemy. 

G 
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The Ages of the Different Portions. 

Before conducting the visitor over the ruins, we shall 
suggest that the following table of the principal dates of the 
work should be clearly committed to memory. 

1. — jTAtf Early British Period. — The reasons for our 
belief of the site having been full v occupied by British works 
of importance, similar to those of Hamilton Hill, have been 
already fully stated ; but every portion of them must have 
been entirely obliterated and renewed, as the mediaeval 
works exactly occupy the entire circuit of the hill top, in the 
very line upon which any works of an earlier date must have 
been formed. 

2. — RomanO'Britishy or very early Saxon. — The only por- 
tions, which can, with tolerable certainty, be referred to this 
period, are in the second ward, containing some herring-bone 
work; and possibly portions of the north wall belong to this 
or the middle Saxon period. Any masonry of the keep was 
subsequently swept away or covered up with the later work. 
The approaches were then by the usual overlapping earth- 
works. 

3.— jtflfo 8axon, built by Jcing Edgar ^ with Italian work- 
men. — ^The great keep or king's tower, the original second 
or Edward the Martyr's gate, with some adjoining construc- 
tions, and portions of the walls of the second, third, fourth, 
and fifth wards, and probably both bridges. 

4. — Early Norman. — It seems probable that tlw keep and 
its flanking towers, and some other parts, were remodelled 
by William the Conqueror, under the direction of De 
Moulham (ancestor of the late Mr. Mowlem, of Swanage). 
The work of the two former periods would be almost wholly 
obliterated by these operations. 

5. — Early English, or Thirteenth Century. — The whole of 
the works of the first ward, the first and second gateways 
and the guard rooms attached, with the whole or pc^ recon- 
struction of the great staircase, are most probably the plan 
of the Protector Pembroke, as carried out under Henry III, 
and Edward I. 
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6. — Emly Fourteenth Cmtury. — The Queen's Tower, and 
St. Mary's Chapel, &c., may have been the work of Edward 
II. There is no record of the time at which the stone arches 
were built to the bridges in place of timber bearings for 
roadway. They appear to be of this date, or earlier, but 
may belong to 

7. — Early Tudor periody Fifteenth Century. — The altera- 
tions made to convert the castle into a palace for the La(^ 
Margaret, mother of Henry VII., were chiefly internal, in 
alterations of fittings, some windows, and especially of the 
doors and fire-places. 

8. — Sixteenth Century— alterations for cannon. — The con- 
struction of the New Bulwark or West Battery (Henry 
VIII.)— the adaptation of the East Bastiou for the same 
purpose — the construction of the South Bastion, and the 
fitting up of the terrace as a battery. 

^.^Elizalethan (late Sixteenth Century). — Under Sir C. 
Hatton alterations were made in brick work aud with plaster; 
some niches for statuary, cupboards, and cesspools, but 
especially the muUioned windows, were in all probability 
added at this time. The workmanship, as well as the style 
of design, seem to be such as can only be referred to this 
period, or to 

10. — Jacobean (early Seventeenth Century ^ under Lady 
Bankes, same as the preceding. Little was probably done 
by the Lord Chief Justice or his Lady until the beleagured 
garrison made trifling alterations for mounting cannon, and 
enlarged old loopholes and oillets, and made fresh ones for 
musketry. 

A Walk over the Ruins of Corfe Castle. 

If our reader has abeady attentively perused the fore- 
going condensed remarks on the principles and periods of 
construction, he is well prepared to appreciate the rich treat 
these massive ruins offer. But if he has not done so, we 
request him to halt before he sets foot on the flrst bridge, 
and read those few pages; — and then, and not till then, 
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accompany us, or he will probably miss much he would have 
observed, especially if, instead of guiding himself by our 
plan and remarks, he submits to be guided by the unlearned 
young or old cicerones who so glibly offer their services. 

The First or Outer Ward. 

Tfte first Bridge and' Gateway. — Leaving the vehicle at 
one of the little Inns, and crossing the square, this will be 
the first point for the visitor's approach, and minor claimants 
on his attention will pass unheeded. Passing through a 
wicket, he will be on the verge of the great outer moat, 
which cut off the only approachable part of the hill from 
connection with the lower levels. It is crossed by 

ThQ Outer Bridge^ which supports a narrow and rather 
steep roadway, on firm, bold, semicircular arches, which will 
be best seen by walking round the foot of the hill, and which 
are among the latest of the mediaeval works. Immediately 
before us are the gate tower and two flanking round towers 
(see p. 39). Undermined from below and blasted from 
above, the tremendous force has only thrust these forward, 
leaning over the ditch, and reft apart from each other at the 
crown of the gateway,* but has blown off from just above 
the basement of the bays the whole of the upper story and 
the three domes of masonry which crowned the summits of 
this part. In either direction, the other towers of the outer 
ward are seen suspended at various angles over the hill-side, 
or spread in huge blocks of ruin below ; whilst, high towering 
over all, the works of the inner ward and the lofty fragments 
of the keep form a noble background. 

Passing through the First Oateway, the outer arch of 
which is semicircular, and the internal formed of flat segments, 
with the reveals and ribs plainly chamfered, and much of its- 
soffit and sides deeply crusted with stalagmite, there will be 
observed, besides, the gate jambs, the square shooters* holes 
or oillets, and the exquisitely worked grooves for portcullises 

* Mr. Bankes has considerately filled this rent with masonry, so connecting the 
haunches of the arch as to prevent accidents to passengers or farther ruin to the- 
structure. 
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of two forms. Perfect as they are we only long to see the 
machinery which, one cannot help thinkmg, coula have been 
scarcely less excellent than the masonry. On reaching the 
interior of the fortress the three towers will be found thrown 
entirely open, by the removal of their inner walls, exposing 
their roofs, as a triple vaulting, springing from plain 
chamfered impost strings ; the centre spans the roadway ; 
that on the right the east or Guard Room, and that on the 
left the west or Warder*8 Tower. Each had its fire-place 
and well constructed flue, and in that of the latter, which 
was the kitchen for the use of the porters and guard to the 
outer gate, * the hood and cheeks are in part left, with a 
locker or cupboard adjoining ; but in the former, only the 
upper part of the flue remains, and near it was a staircase, 
which led from the guard room to the casemated bays on 
either side of, and to, the capstan or engine room, where the 
portcullises were worked, and the arch oillets of the gateway 
reached, for the ejection of boiling water, melted lead, &c. 
It is probable there were furnaces for these purposes in the 
rear wall, which is now swept away. The doorways to these 
apartments are partially left, and it is worthy of notice that 
the guard room vault springs parallel to the wall, contrary, 
to all othei*s ; but we have not yet discovered the reason for 
this deviation. 

The church, market square, and the base of the ancient 
cross in the middle, with the old houses of the town, appear 
through the archway, and with the distant hills beyond and 
on either side, form a beautiful combination, with the rugged 
sections of the gate tower and the openings in the curtain 
walls. Turning on our course upward 

The first or Outer Ward; or Outer Baity y Tilting Oround, 
07 Place of Arms^ now covered with a rich greensward, opens 
before us, and it will be found most calculated to gain a 
clear idea of the whole if we first trace out the works on the 
right or east side. Immediately beyond the guard room, a 
window of which, with marks of its iron framing, still 

♦ It was thoroufirhl^r repaired in the 41st of Edw. III. Probably there waa an altera- 
tion, introducing tiie improvements in the domestic arrangements, as to fire places, 
eookinfir» &c., which at this date were being so rapidly developed, and introduced in 
abbatial, palatial, and CMtellated structores. 
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remains^ a huge block of the curtain wall has blown right 
over, so that the inner face now slopes outwardly, the outer 
face being turned in on the escarpment surface. 

It will be observed that the walls most assailable are from 
two to four feet thicker than the portions surmounting the 
steeper and more impracticable acclivities. The towers 
and bastionettes are of different masonry and dates from each 
other and the adjoining curtain walls.* 

In viewing the now fresh sward of this outer bailey, with 
the shattered fragments of its once magnificent enclosure, it 
requires but little effort of the imagination to picture the 
rich galaxy of the wealth and fashion of mediaeval times 
(whilst the king, or most eminent nobles, resides in the 
fortress), seated in the commanding terraces at its upper 
part and overlooking the fetes of those days, when tilt, 
tournament, and martial exercises fitted the nobles and 
commoners of England for those deeds of valour, the sole 
redeeming feature of sanguinary records, which unfortunately 
form the staple of history. Here, too, was planted one of 
the earliest batteries of platform ordnance with which the 
fickle Henry sought, and not altogether in vain, to render 
our coasts invulnerable. Then comes 

The S,E. Guards 8 Prison Tower y defending the south-east 
angle of this ward, where, against the southern angle, con- 
structed on the thickness of the wall, and in a line with the 
curtain, is a small cell covered with a horizontal stepped arch, 
with the sofl&t angles chamfered, and having a smdl window 
of six inches clear, fitted for iron gratings, and having a 
rebate for wooden shutter, like the low side windows of 
churches. This was probably used as a place of disciplinary 
confinement to refractory members of the garrison, and was 
attached to the guard. The tower is circular, with the three 
loop-hole bays in good preservation, and the open lodgments 
for the beams which supported an upper floor, which was 
probably protected by vaulting, giving an extensive platform 

• ** The N. E. waU is 6ft. 8in. and the S. E. is 8ft. fiin. thick, but that on the S. W, 
is 12ft. din. below the plinth and 10ft, 9in. above it. Some of the towers have solid 
masonry basements over 26ft. thick.*' [Homok in HuTOHim.] 
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in the course of the ramparts, at a point which would com- 
pletely sweep the surface of the causeway and of the opposite 
side of the moat of any attacking party. It is probable that on 
this platform Lady Bankes mounted the guns which dispersed 
the first party of besiegers. This arrangement was of great 
importance, as the construction of the gate towel's was 
necessarily unsuitable for the employment of a great number 
of men, of engines casting large missiles, and especially for 
cannon. The outside of the foundatious are now bare from 
incomplete efforts at undermining it, and the exact line of 
the glacis, and the construction of the footings, are distinctly 
exhibited by it. Beyond this were the stables, now totally 
destroyed, but connected with 

The next, the East or Flank Tower, which was rectangular, 
of narrow dimensions and roof, but this and the interesting 
curtain walls in each direction have been completely over- 
thrown by the mining, and their yet strongly coherent 
masonry torn in masses that are confusedly piled on the 
verge of the hill, arrested by the lower slopes, or cast far 
down in the gorge amongst the sheds, cottages, and mill 
works, which here approach the hill foot. The proprietors 
have here again prevented decay or accident by underpinning 
or propping up some of the hanging masses of masonry. 
The south portion of the curtain will be observed pierced 
with sq^iare loops or oillets, evidently made in the last siege, 
to reply to the musketiy from the houses and walls on the 
opposite bank, as here the wall commands, but is under the 
range oi^ the north-east part of the town. 

"We now approach the third, the N.B. or Plunkenet Tower ^ 
formerly called the Pembroke Tower, one of the semilunar 
bastional structures, an exquisite piece of masonry, and most 
of which is in a beautiful state of preservation. Half-con- 
cealed by a stunted elder, on its south, will be observed 
traces of a sally port, guarded by additional arrow slits, and 
passing outsiae, the footings of the tower will be seen 
boldly overhanging, having been exposed by the horizontal 
explosion of another unsuccessful mine. They are partly 
composed of slabs of the Purbeck marble series, and, looking 
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up, will be seen the shield, • said to be that of the Protector, 
but now known to be those of Plunkenet, still, with the 
ashlar masonry, though grown grey, as sharp and distinct 
as the first day of its execution, and placed here as being 
seen distinctly on the principal approach of the high road 
fipom Wareham, which winds at the foot of the hill below. 
Pausing awhile to enjoy the beautiful prospect hence, the 
inside of the tower will be found of masonry equal to the 
exterior, its three loop bays perfect and with a small cupboard 
to place refreshments for the guard, shewing that this, as 
commanding the approach most distinctly, was used as one 
of the ordinary watch towers. On the other side of it was a 
well cut staircase to the rampart, of which the newel and 
the external projections partly remain, having been con- 
structed in an advanced work. It conducted to the rampart 
beyond, where the wall suddenly rises to a greater height 
aud trends inward across the head of the inner fosse, butting 
against the foot of the east bastional tower of the fifth ward, 
which stands high above it, raking by casemented loops and 
battlements both the external and internal face and this 
lower rampart walk. 

A break in the masonry at the commencement of this 
portion of the wall indicates a different date of work. In 
fact it suggests the highly probable view that this outer wall 
was, before the thirteenth century, enclosed by a slighter 
wall, that perhaps might even have been carried only on the 
line of the more modem saluting battery. 

The Inn&r Moat, to the geologist, will be highly gratifying, 
as giving a beautiful section of the vertically tilted flints 
and beds of the upper chalk, below the mortar and courses 
of the Pembroke tower footings, all of which are distinctly 

• <* On the one that fronts the east are the arms of Marshall, Earl of Pembroke, 
with five fusils in fess '*— (Hutchins). It is singularly expressive,— a simple bearing, 
with a plain military bat heater form of shield, common at that day, and held forward - 
by two well-carved nands springing from the stonework behind. But Hodbon on 
HUTCHINS says he is in error. The coat of Marshall, Earl of Pembroke, was parley or 
and vert a lion rampant. The arms here exhibited are five ftisils in bend and not in 
fess, and are probably those of Alan de Plunkenet, constable of the castle in 54th 
Henry III., and the tower may have been erected at that time. The difference in its 
masonry from that of the other towers in this ward points to a different period of 
construction, and the latter were probably completed by Edward Ist. 
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exhibited. Looking up to the keep towers their effect is 
inexpressibly grand, springing from the brow of the rngged 
indurated chaUc, here scarped into an almost perpendicular 
cliff, but little broken by vegetation, grey and mossy with 
time, and rising from the very bed of the deep ditch. 
Further on the dark cavities of two more mines, vainly 
exploded, appear below the footings of the king's tower and 
grand staircase. This moat is supposed by Hodson to have 
been first excavated in the time of John, but it is obvious it 
was then only re-scarped and deepened. 

The Platform Terraces are without any traces of their 
former appointment of ordnance ; but the visitor may pause 
a moment to complete his picture of a tournament below, 
before re^crossing the tilting ground to the gateway to 
examine the western walls of this ward. 

The Hanging Towers and west wall of ihe first ward. 
Just beyond the warder's house was another staircase to the 
rampart, and between this and the inner gateway were four 
semicircular bastion towers, which, with the curtain wall, 
were of great solidity of construction, and each was provided 
with three admirably constructed and cut arrow slits and 
bays. There was also an internal rectangular tower, corres- 
ponding to that on the east side, which probably was 
arranged as workshops for the smiths, plumbers, and other 
artificers, as the other available apartments in this ward 
were fitted up as lodgings for them and soldiers, with other 
retainers.* The great strength of this side shows how well 
the probabilities of assault and calculations of weakness and 
defence were weighed, as beyond may be seen, crowning the 
lower slope of Knowle Hill, the earthworks raised against it 
by the Parliamentary besiegers. The first and second of the 
bastional works have been converted into hanging towers, 
and the bold angle at which these impend over the pre- 
cipitous slope will give some notion of the great masses 
acting as counterpoise. To appreciate the bold effect of 

*** In this ward the inhabitants show the rooms where the nniths, plumbers, and 
other artificers wrought, which, with other accounts, were transmitted down by 
several ancient people of eiehty or a hundred years old, liviDg about 1710, and em- 
ployed in the sieffe or demolition.*'— Hutohins. The eastern one if described as a 
•table by TreswuL— Bm the plan, whara hii namt ii adopted. 
S 
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these, with the backgronnd of the inner wards, the Tisitor 
should return through the gate, and take the foot track 
under the outer face on the now rugged glacis. 

The 8. W. or First Hanging Tower Is, with a large portion 
of flank wall, separated by a rent from its remaining part, 
which continues united to the west gate tower. This, as has 
been observed, is also thrown out of the perpendicular. 
That two such enormous and extended masses should remain 
entire in themselves, without fracture, internal shake, or 
disintegration, and by the mightiest force of gunpowder be 
but torn away from other parts, and by the removal of the 
foundation rock below be only thrown forward, and in their 
seeming readiness to fall, impend, unmoved, for more than 
two centuries, shews such triumph of constructional skill as 
most severely reproves the flimsy buildings of the present 
day. Here, too, the south arrow slit has been roughly 
crossed for musketry to sweep the bridge in the siege. 

The West Wwkslwps are not now traceable ; but the 
Hanging Wall, a huge mass of curtain, formerly connected 
with them, has been throvm by the explosion, and pitched 
half-way down the slopes, hanging forwards and sheltering a 
clump of low shrubs and rank vegetation, whilst numerous 
other detached blocks lie strewn at diflterent heights, or jast 
protruding from the soil below, or from the banks of the 
stream, whose course has been altered by their fall. 

The Second Hanging Tower, or Well Tower, is preceded 
by the remains or a sally port, of which even the bolt hole 
is still distinct. Behind this tower, with remains of an 
enclosing bank or wall which probably carried a roof,* is 
the well for the use of the outer ward, like the others, now 
filled with rubbish. The tower itself is reft into three 
portions, the centre of which is the hanging part, and the 
succeeding curtain is also forced forward, but at a less 
angle. 

• Hutchins says of this, '* On the next side, near the wall, is a weU, stopped up, 
and before it the marks of a rampart^ designed to coyer it itom any attempt to throw 
anything into it from the enposite hilL*' This, however, is but country ^ssip. All 
timber and cut stone, that could be easily detached, was carried away; and it is 
obvious to a professional man that the materlftls of such a well-house, as was 
doubtless here, would be first removed. Hie floor was sunk, as was fireauently done 
in similar cases ; and the bank was partly in the construction, and partly the debris 
in the demolition. 
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The Third Tower stands in its lower part uninjured, and 
gives another opportunity for examining the construction of 
the bays. Here, too, may be recognised the slot holes for 
the spars of the transverse shelf or platform, to accommodate 
a double set of archers. 

The road here passed through the Terrace Battery or 
Platform Terraces (p. 49), which abutted against the next 
curtain, and it is possible, from the completeness of the 
other works, that this opening was arranged as a barbican. 

The Fourth Tower is nearly perfect, the arrow slit bays, 
the slot holes for transoms to carry a staging, and, as in the 
Pembroke Tower on the opposite side, a cupboard for the 
guard, are all well finished and preserved. To this, between 
it and the second gate, nearly parallel to the bridge, and 
closing the west end of the fosse, succeeds a flank or curtain 
wall which was arranged for a double rampart, by corbelling 
out, the lower one giving access to four arrow slits* The 
whole of this part had been undermined, but the blast had 
failed to do more than derange the position of the mass. 
The masonry is so very different from the adjoining portions, 
and so much more ancient, that it is evident the plan of 
masonry of this part, independently of the works existing 
anterior to and with the ** palisades," has been twice altered. 
There was, apparently, once a barbican or advanced work, 
constructed possibly by Edgar, or under De Moulham, for 
William the Conqueror, and if so this would more satis- 
factorily account for the internal set-off in the wall, and the 
slot holes or spar sockets which appear in it» as if to carry 
a staging, or else as the counterparts to others in an opposite 
wall now removed. In fact this staging was once the timber 
bridge here. There are also some ad£tional oillets, but it 
has not seemed clear to us whether they are more modem 
perforations for musketry, or constructed originally like the 
lengthened perforations of the Keep Tower basement.* If 
this be a correct view we have in it a direct memorial of the 

• Votwithstaadinr w« have repeatedly visited Corfe, »nd minutely examined 
it, earefolly making all our notee at once on the ipot, there are nnmeroat deeply 
intereeting qnastiona,— hiatorieal, arehnological, and arehiteetural, which requira 
yet farther el«cid*tioii, and which we hope feture reeearohes will clear up 
•atisfMtorily. 
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murder of the unfortunate Edward the Martyr, as the horse 
must have been less than three yards from it when his master 
received the fatal blow, and probably on the site of 

The Second Bridge, which here crosses the dry moat. Both 
this and the outer one, as they now appear, are the latest of 
the middle-age works. It is composed of two semicircular 
arches, but all the ashlar facing, with that of the parapets 
and battlements, being more easily detached, was taken 
away by the spoilers at the demolition. Beneath, in the 
Boflits and jambs of the archways, the sockets for the heels 
of more ancient timber braces or temporary spars to carry 
stores of warlike and other implements, appear in two tiers. 
The road is here very steep as it passes over the bridge and 
through 

The Second^ or Edward the Martyr's Gate. 

The Second Gateway is very similar to the first— a square, 
between two round flanking towers. The west, or external 
one, the Sunken Tower, is the greatest object of popular 
interest, chiefly from the singular result of the mine sprung 
beneath it, and which rent off half the square tower and 
archway, in one block with the west or outer tower, twenty- 
three feet wide ; and it is evident this attached mass, by its 
huge counterbalancing weight inwards, prevented the over- 
throw of the whole, for it is probable that the blast must 
have partially lifted it in the air, and that it then fell nearly 
vertically, but forwards, crushing away part of the old flank 
wall before it, and settling as much lower as the depth 
removed by the explosion, which could more easily disin- 
tegrate the solid rock below than the masonry above.* In 
falling down, it was forced forwards nearly five feet, as the 

* The same mode of construction adopted in the outer gate seems to have been 
used here, and in fact in all the 13th century works, probably in the others. The 
-whole basement was footed on broad slabs, laid in strong mortar on the stepped or 
keyed rock, and filled and grouted in as a solid cylinder or prism of masonry to the 
level of the floor of the lowest loop-hole bays, and thoroughly well flushed and 
grouted. It was this arrangement which rendered the mining only capable of 
disturbing, without destroying the masses. Hvtchimb says, " The left side of the 
gate, wit]b the tower, is parted from the wall, and the rest of the gate having, 
according to tradition, been undermined in order to demolish it; but before 
that could be completed, the props gave way, and this side slid near half it» 
height into the ditch.'' This is simply absurd, and is one of the cases in which 
■o-called tradition appears to b« only later ignorance attempting to account fer 
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rise of the hill neutralised the explosive force northerly, and 
produced a sort of inclined plane, thus giving a southeriy or 
advancing movement, whilst the whole mass was vertically 
lowered about nine feet, so that the crown of the arch on 
the west side but just clears the roadway. (See foot note on 
previous page). We now enter 

Edward the Martyr's Oate^ on the right or east side, under 
the inner hall of the archway. It is formed of beautifally 
cut segmental ribs simply chamfered, and the admirable 
finish of the portcullis grooves, of which there are three, will 
be noticed by the most unlearned in constructive art. Two 
of the portcullises were in whole span, with circular heel 
posts, but the central one was divided into five, which were 
probably balk timbers, faced and shod with iron, and 
separately worked by powerful gearing to admit of being 
raised and lowered in rapid succession. Behind this is the 
rebate for the first gate, with its bolt holes remaining, then 
the doors to the guard rooms on either side, having square- 
headed trefoil lintels of Purbeck marble. If the visitor is 
prepared to crawl under the half-buried doorway into the 
western guard room, he may be pleased by the exercise of 
his ingenuity to account for the indications of its internal 
arrangements. There does not appear to have been a vaulted 
roof to it^ unless at the summit, but above the bays are signs 
of joists for a floor. There are no signs of windows in it, 
BO that the upper floor must have had a skylight in the 
platform above. 

The Eastern Flank Tower ^ or porter's lodge, being entered 
under the little doorway, and by a plain imposted flat-topped 
bay, shows signs of large and comfortable apartments. A 
cross loop-hole is worth examination. This may have been 

what it had not seen and could not understand. In this case the explosion must 
have removed at once about one hundred and eighty cubic yards of solid rock, and 
the chaise must have been placed fully as far back as the jamb or roadside to have 
admitted the vertical descent of the mass on its subsidence. So well formed waa 
the mine, that the force was exerted not so much outwardly as southerly on the 
descent on the hill, causing the partial destruction and subsidence of the flank walL 
Roughly calculating, but without precise measurements at hand, the weight of the 
tower above was considerably over five hundred tons, and that of the rock removed 
below its foundation more than two hundred and fifty tons ; mmI there can be no 
doubt that the whole of this enormous weight was displaced, if not actually blows 
•ut mt lifted up, by a single blast. 
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enlarged in the lasfc siege, but as the reasons which decided 
the simple form externally would not be operative here, 
rather the reverse, it may have been inserted at first. Here 
the ceiling appears to have been a low segmental vault ; 
and a roughly constructed fire place and a window looking 
into the ditch will also be noticed. There is also a later 
window, afterwards stopped, in the upper apartment. Re- 
turning, some broken winding steps and foundations of 
passages mark the commencement of 

The Outer Cfrand Staircase from the King's Tower, by 
which the inmates of the state apartments were enabled to 
go direct to the gateway without passing through the two 
intervening wards and gates. It was constructed on the 
wall from the keep to this point, and is probably at least 
identical in plan with that by which Elfrida descended to 
meet her son-in-law, as this wall appears to be of very 
early date. It was, however, repaired or in part rebuilt in 
1235. 

The Gitard's Lodgings were probably placed in the towers 
in the rear of these, which have been wholly destroyed, and 
almost entirely removed, as the materials were of course of 
a very convertible character. That on the outside was semi- 
circular, for defence, closely adjoining the sunken tower of 
the gate. 

The Second^ Middle^ or Dungeon Ward 

will now be best examined by following the wall to the left, 
and which was constructed on the brow of the steep spur in 
that direction, forming the western limb of the crescent or 
point of the triangle. It is defended by three towers — an 
octagonal one (the Dungeon Tower), and two fine round 
towers in the flanks, with four loop-hole bays in each. These 
formed a minor triangle, parted off and sub-divided by walls 
into two or more courts. This division is commonly called 
the dungeon, perhaps not quite incorrectly, but it is most 
likely that the whole was contrived as much for cattle pens 
in ordinary service, at least in case of siege, as for the more 
severe one of confinement, for which the loftily walled 
enclosures were nevertheless well contrived. Hutohins says 
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^ the Dungeon Tower is said to be a place of imprisonment 
for prisoners of war, or such as had committed offences in 
the jurisdiction of the town or castle." To the left, a large 
extent of wall has been totally destroyed, and before us a 
portion is disfigured by an Italian niche, cut out of the wall 
and plastered over by Sir 0. Hatton (or possibly by Lady 
Bankes). 

Walking round the first prison court wall, it will be 
observed that one loop-hole was stopped, and an apartment 
formed there. Segmental and semi-elliptical arches, and 
numerous other features, give successive dates to different 
parts and distinct alterations. This part contains the most 
ancient work in the structure, and deserves close examination. 

The Southern or OaoWs Tower^ which is entered by a 
segmental headed doorway, has been destroyed in its upper 
part, and its base thrown forward ; it was at a late period 
divided by a partition wall into smaller apartments, the inner 
one having a fire place, formed partly in the loop-hole bay, 
and a closet in the window jamb. These alterations must 
be also attributed to the favourite of Elizabeth. The 
beautiftd herring-bone work of the curtain wall,* bearing in 
its frosty and encrusted appearance strong textural mar£ of 
great age, will be the most interesting to the antiquary, as 
connecting it with the earliest Saxon, if not the Eomano- 
British period. In it are inserted two small windows of 
later date ; they are now filled up, but were square externally 
with elliptic headed bays inside. Passing round the partition 
wall, we enter 

The Becond Prison Court, where more beautiful herring- 
bone work, and another similar to the two last-mention^ 
windows, with low arches, the purposes of which are not quite 
certain, and a later firagment of wall with a pointed relieving 
arch, will all arrest attention. 

The Dungeon Tower, or Wentem Waieh Tower, or Butuvant, 
crowns the extreme point of the spur. Its ancient name 
was from Butavant, i.e. in allusion to its position and 

* **11ieporti«u of tbU moBt «QAieiit wall not removed when this ward wa« 
improTed and extended, have been cased on the onUide with mediaral work. 
iacreadBg Um thtekstM fram 3ft. aia. to 10ft Sin.*'— Hoomv. 
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being advanced beyond the more ancient encloBnre, which 
did not extend nearly so far, as is indicated by the abrupt 
termination of the herring-bone work. Only two of its eight 
sides remain, but enough is there of its imposted and stilted 
bay arches and chamber windows, the sockets for the joists 
of its three floors, of its well-finished turret staircase on its 
internal side, of its plain bevelled battlement, and of a plain 
gurgoyle or spout fix)m the roof flat externally, to restore it 
almost perfectly. Immediately on the right, or north of it, 
in the flank wall, sufBiciently complete to recognise its 
arrangement, is 

The OallowSf which is of stone. Here a wide and deep 
recess is formed in the thickness of the wall, and from the 
centre of the second course of voussoirs in the arch above 
projects a block of Purbeck stone, with a deep notch, for the 
fixing 01 the rope in its upper face. Before and partly 
within the recess, is an open pit or area lined with masonry. 
Over this was the stage or drop, on which the victim stood, 
and which rested on a wooden spar or bolt, sliding in a deep 
socket or groove, but this was temporarily lodged in a notch 
at the socket head, whence the slightest touch would suffice 
to dislodge the spar, and throw it into and slide down the 
groove, when the drop would fall. 

It seems arranged that, in the hollow below, before the 
poor wretch expired, the executioner stood to perform the 
disgusting office of suspending himself to the criminal. 
Here, also, most probably concealed by the drop before its 
fall, was the shell or coffin to receive the body after it was 
cut down. To the right of the gallows still project from the 
wall some slab corbels, which served as a ladder for the 
executioner to ascend in order to adjust the rope. Passing 
westward, along the north wall, was a sally port, and we 
then come to the fourth tower of this ward 

The Prison Chapel (as it is commonly called). The 
corbels of the wall-posts, and the weathering of the roof are 
left, with the rampart on the thickness of the wall above : 
the arches of the bays are slightly pointed, but the arrow 
Blits have been partially converted into windows, the interior 
having been much altered to adapt it in the sixteenth century. 
Leaving Uiese buildingSi and turning into the road up the 
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ascent, passing the site of the flank wall, now swept away 
and rolled in fragments below, we approach 

The Third Ward; 

And here a scene of wild destruction opens, which seems at 
first to defy all attempts at tracing out the sites and uses of 
the different parts. Not only the battery, but the gateways 
and the walls of the lofty keep behind them, are blown from 
their positions and piled in enormous rocky masses, inclined 
at every angle , and their courses of masonry turned in every 
conceivable direction. A multitude of plants present them- 
selves — every spot between the heaped up fragments or on 
the Purbeck ashlar or chalk rubble works seeming to bring 
forth its own series of nature's decorations. 

The defences here, before the thirteenth century, were 
probably a moat, certainly some stockading or chevaux de 
frise work ; and it was at this point that the causeway appears 
to have been fitted with a drawbridge, as the records only 
refer to one. We have already mentioned the stockading 
being superseded by a thirteenth-century masonry rampart, 
and this was replaced with the battery. 

The Third Gateway is wholly destroyed, but the New 
Bulwark, the semicircular battery built in advance of the 
older wall, may be traced, and in part stands, affording a 
good resting point to enjoy a prospect which, mth the lofty 
towers on the left, and the huge masses of masonry adjoining 
the inner grand staircase for a foreground, and with the two 
lower wards and their broken walls for a second ground, has 
grown indescribably beautiful. The steps to the battery are 
traceable in the comer, and close to them is a fragment of a 
shaft or staircase newel, belonging to a more ancient entrance 
or flight of stairs, connected with the gate towers or outworks 
belonging to Edgar's or the Conqueror's constructions, and 
certainly superseded on the construction of these works for 
battery ordnance, under Henry VIII. 

The Fourth^ or Priest's Ward. 

The Fourth Oateway^ givlBg access to this ward, is also 
I 
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utterly obliterated and its site piled with monster masses of 
rain. Winding between these and the back of the battery, 
to the right, is gained the portal to the basement of the 
King's Tower. It appears to us that prior to the con str no- 
tion of the new bulwark there were, as above stated, 
important advanced works — as a barbican or similar con- 
struction — to defend this entrance. Pursuing, however, the 
winding track to the left we will first visit 

The Priest's Tower* abutting on the north rampart, a 
square building, of which only one angle is standing. In the 
western return is a small square window, nicely cut in double 
reveal and chamfering, and the whole of this must be referred 
to the same period as the chapels. Adjoining are several 
foundations connecting this with the central towers of the 
keep ward, and living, apparently, a covered access to the 
chapel, as well as allowing two passages through them 
into 

The Fifth or Garden Ward, 

Which is the area at the extreme north of the hill, forming 
the apex of the triangle or summit of the crescent. It 
occupied the space between the north and north-east ramparts, 
on one side, and queen's tower, kitchen and chapel, on the 
south, with a small spur between the latter and the eastern 
wall, in which was another well. This retired spot was 
probably what the traditional name indicates, a private 
garden, frequented only by the priest and the family of the 



The Northern Rampart is a wall of great thickness, 
trending gently and irregularly, or rather planned as the 
segment of an irregular polygon. We believe it to have 
been the work of the West Saxon kings, previous to Edgar, 
but by no means so ancient as the herring-bone work of the 
dungeon ward. Its construction is different from the largest 
portion of the other walls ; it is all of random or coursed 
rubble work, its mortar different and inferior ; it contains a 

* It ii patiLlilfl this it th* •■# calltd Cockaynt w Cockftjngmc. 
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larger proportion of stone and flint in the body of th« 
stracture, and was without loop-holes. Some of it, especiallj 
near the priest's house, has work very peculiar and various 
of the random kind.* The adventurous will do well to 
mount the largest remain of this wall, which gives the best 
view to be obtained of the keep and adjoining towers. Our 
title-page sketch is chosen from this point. 

Some of the communications are distinctly traceable 
between this and^the other wards, from the servants' apart- 
ments and to the vaults of St. Mary's chapel; and passing 
to the back or east of this structure, we reach the well, 
which the cupidity of the patriots ransacked again and again, 
in the vain hope of obtaining treasure which they supposed 
Lady Bankes had deposited there. It is nearly filled with 
rubbish, and close by it is the site of that fartal postern gate 
or sally port, in the huge mass of wall now swept away, and 
by which treachery admitted those whose ability and valour 
could never have made any impression on the fortress. 
Passing through some of the gaps in the wall on to the hill 
brow, and proceeding to the great leaning block of the 
eastern bastion tower, the masonry will be found to have 
been in part re-built or re-faced. A huge cavity, left under 
the foundations by the mine which displaced it, will probably 
attract attention. 

We have now traversed all the secondary divisions of the 
castle, and propose to conduct the reader over the magnificent 
remains of 

The Keep^ or King's and Queen's Wards. 

It will have been seen that these noble buildings occupied 
the summit of an irregular cone, which is the natural form 
of the hill, and that to ease the ascent to this point the 



• This wall is very similar in plan, construction, and even in the character of 
fhe bond and mortar to that of the polygonal keep of Carisbrooke Castle, which is 
undoubtedlv a Saxon construction on a British Hill Fort. Like the wall above 
described, in Corfe Castle, its most characteristic points of expression,— as the 
entrance and parapet battlements,— were wholly superseded at later dates by work* 
W tke tlMB prtvailinir ityles, executed la food ashlar masonry. 
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access was made to wind round the eminence,* passing 
through the greater part of the exterior wards in succession, 
which were so arranged that each formed a subordinate 
fortress, completely cut off from and commanding the lower 
ones. And with respect to the two upper smaller wards, 
even these were so situated and contrived that in mediaeval 
warfare it would have rendered a long siege necessary to 
obtain possession of the massive keep structures, if all else 
had fallen into the besiegers' power by any process of warfare, 
treachery alone excepted. 

In order to strengthen this part as a keep or stronghold, 
capable of defence after all other parts were taken, the 
various towers and courts were entered by narrow doors or 
steep flights of steps from the third, fourth, and fifth wards, 
which were rather outer courts to an inner stronghold, which 
had on its remaining exterior other outer courts. These 
were enclosed west, north, and east, by the north rampart 
and the new bulwark, with the more ancient works superseded 
in the latter, and southerly by the south rampart. This 
crowned the scarped cliff over the inner moat, had the south 
bastion in the centre, and terminated in the huge solid masses 
of masonry we have called the east bastion tower, enfilading 
the whole of the east wall of the first ward, and that of the 
west or king's bastion tower, wliich received the head of the 
outer grand staircase, sweeping the wall on which that was 
formed and which enclosed the second ward, and lastly com- 
manding the new bulwark and other advanced works of the 
keep. From this south-western part arose the most massive 
tower of all, on the highest point of the cone, and which was 
calculated to be defended, even after the capture of St. Mary's 
chapel, the queen's and other towers, and of the king's and 
queen's courts, the last open areas of the building. The 

• This is another striking point of corroboration of the view that the whole 
plan of Corfe Castle is the improvement and developement of a regal or druidical 
British fortress. It is in arrangement much like some of these, and contrary to the 
usual course with fortresses wholly mediaeval, in which the access was made as 
direct as possible, but protected simply by a succession of barbicans, ditches, machi- 
collated and portcullised gates, &c. Here all the methods were successively 
adopted, engrafted on each other, and perfected in many respects by contrivances 
peculiarly skilful and effective, but without losing the great advantages gained by 
the original British plan of a winding access, each part being thus effectually 
overlapped and shielded by all the others. 
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immense solidity of the east and west bastions, the only 
points the exposure of which were perilous, amply provided 
against any eflPorts the most powerful attacking parties might 
make, before the use of siege artillery. 

• St Mary's Chapel, ranging, as the other keep buildings, 
nearly due north and south, was apparently an elegant 
structure of early pointed architecture, and therfore probably 
built about the time of the other improvements by Pembroke 
and Plunkenet, although some points about it, and the 
history of the place, would lead us rather to assign it to the 
time of the unfortunate Edward II., when he made general 
repairs and decorated the place. This and all the state or 
residential buildings were constructed with vaulted base- 
ments for stores, magazines, and offices. The chapel floor 
was thus raised on rather a lofty vault, too high above the 
surface here to be called a crypt, and consisting of four bays. 
Its groining was ribbed, apparently springing from detached 
shafts, and this beautiful vault had doubtless other uses than 
either burial or storage, which are commonly supposed to 
have been its application. Probably, from the wall shewn 
in TreswelPs map, the northen end was used as a mortuary 
chapel. The chapel itself was also in four bays, with a timber 
roof, the wall-post corbels of which remain. The chancel 
appears to have been groined and ribbed elegantly, with 
detached shafts of Purbeck marble; the end window probably 
was of five lights, and the side windows of three lights each. 

On the north of it was a small attached building, apparently 
a subsidiary chapel or oratory, like one still remaining at 
Wareham church. In the 14th of Edward III. the chapel 
of La Gloriette is mentioned. Now the castle chapel was 
dedicated to St. Mary, for the service of which a chaplain 
received 50^. per annum .f 

• The readers of Hodson's Hutohins will find this described as the " Great 
Hall," 46 feet long and 23 wide ; and attention is called to the circumstance that 
the walls now remaining are nearly their original height, as indicated by the portions 
of blocking conrse stUl remaining. But the position of the building, and its 
ecclesiastical character, still incline us to the belief that that was St. Mark's Chapel» 
and that the Banqueting or Long Hall was that sketched by Treswell as dividing the 
King's and Queen's Courts, and being there adjacent as requisite to the kitchen. 

+ The connection of the phapel with "La Gloriette" supports the truth of the 
▼iew here given, although Hodson tays, '* no traces of the chapel have been dia-^ 
covered in the ruins of Corfe." 
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On the west of the cbaacel are the priest's entrance, and 
beside it apparently a state entrance, which opened from a 
passage and flight of stairs, supported on vaulting, and 
communicating with the priest's house and the queen's 
towers, through the vestibule mentioned by Hodson as 
being 20 feet long and 10 feet wide, being in fact the 
Porchea ante cameram Reginae; the outer hall of the queen's 
tower communicating with it, and the banqueting hall and 
chapel on either hand. 

The chapel is connected by other vaults and remains of 
apartments or Ouard Towers with the South East Bastion, 
now displaced, but most massive in its construction. This 
carried a lofty rectangular tower, shown in TreswelPs sketch, 
being the one called La Gloriette — Hodson, in Hutchins 
supposes because it commanded beautiful views, &c. This 
is fanciful, as the loftier towers had finer views. It is rather 
suggestive that the chapel adjoined, as we have described it, 
and that the name was given because of some connection or 
association with the sacred building or religious- objects. 
Possibly, too, this was the priest's residence, and the tower 
called the priest's tower was that named Cockayne, as 
mentioned above. It was by the postern to the intervening 
vault that the treacherously admitted troops at once found 
themselves on the summit and in the very heart of the 
fortress, directly commanding all the other parts and 
rendering resistance impossible. The vault under the wall 
extended the rampart here to an ample platform, but this 
was reduced subsequently to its original width, by low 
roofed buildings over the former, giving a covered com- 
munication to the south-western angle. These parts are so 
broken down as with diflficulty to be recognised, but the 
most complete destruction has taken place in the buildings 
which formed the other side of the naiTow opening called 

The Queen's Court. — Of the aspect of these the inaccurate 
drawings of Treswell give us some faint notion, and between 
the facts they so crudely express, and the more reliable ones 
of foondatiouB and fras;ments, wtt believe the following 
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attempt at description will be very little if at all mistaken, 
at least in any essential point.* 

The Quern's Tower was an imposing structure, connected 
with the chapel at the north by the passage before pointed 
out. It appears to have contained the residential apartments, 
and was gorgeously fitted up with tapestries and the richly 
carved furniture and upholstery of the middle ages and 
the sixteenth century, and ample and very interesting 
inventories are preserved of portions of these, when recognized 
in the places to which they had been conveyed after the 
confiscation of the property. In Tresweirs sketch it is 
represented as similar in character to the king's tower, but 
this might be from the clumsy conventional modes of 
indicating towers employed by the draughtsman. It is 
possible that it might have been of late Saxon work, but it 
is more probable to have been built with the chapel, or even 
quite as late as Edward II. Lower buildings connected this 
on the north with 

t The Banqueting Ball, or Long Hall of the records, with 
Kitchens and other offices in the rear and basement. These 
formed the west side of the queen's court, separating it from 
the next or king's court. This, there is little doubt, was 
the work of Edward II., as the roughly sketched windows 
by Treswell, and in later sketches, seem to be intended for 
two light or ventilating louvres above. All this part is, how- 
ever, now reduced to grassy hillocks, with a fragment of 
gi'ey masonry here and there starting from the turf. On 
the left is the broken down South Bampart, with the jambs 

* The complete destruction of these parts and the removal of their materials, 
is attributable to the same cause as that of other parts, ivhich were originally 
planned and executed for economic use, and not essentially for defence. They were 
all constructed with thinner walls of cut stone, equally convertible with the timber, 
&c., and they were thus raore easily separated , and encumbered with little rubble 
and concrete, which for the reasons previously explained was far more difficult of 
destruction than the most solid wrought work. The chapel occupied one end of the 
parallelogram formed by the principal buildings within the outer courts or upper 
wards, and was, therefore, solidly constructed, especially in the basement. 

t This, it ha« been observed in a previous note, the editors of Hutchins con- 
sider to have been the chapel. But it would have been curious to place the Hall la 
another court with awkward access, whilst the chapel abutted on the kitchen. 
Besides, whilst in most castellated structures the chapel occupied a position in an 
extreme ward, or out of the precinct, the great hidl willbe itlwayf found within or 
part of the main block. 
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of the entrance to the still more ruinous remains of the 
South Bastion, probably the latest work of all. We now 
pass over the site of the area of the King's or Fifth Courts 
and before us rise majestically the lofty fragments of 

The Great Keep or King's TowerJ^ 

Of this now stand only the south front, the adjoining 
returns of the two side walls and of the east side, one pillar- 
like portion isolated from the return, and wrapped from base 
to summit in a thick deep vesture of giant ivy, whose ancient 
stems just appear beneath the tufted foliage .f Beautiful 
is the contrast of this noble column of rich verdure with the 
light varied grey and moss-grown walls of the other side of 
the keep. Before us is the King's or Keep Gallery, a vaulted 
and lofty passage on the south of the great tower, opening 
on the left into two small apartments, commanding the 
moat. The passage and apartments are in an advanced 
work, to strengthen the central tower, and which we have 
<jalled 

The Southern Flank Keep Tower. The apartments, 
formed originally only for defence, were altered, and their 
small lights or loops changed into square-headed muUioned 
windows, apparently (from the character of the work) under 
Hatton. Whilst the noble semicircular vaultings of the 
passage and orignal doorways remain, the inserted Tudor 
arches or square heads are falling out, and a large proportion 
of them have altogether disappeared. Here the enormous 

* At the moment of correcting the proof of this sheet in the second edition, the 
Jai'W^r newspaper of the same day contained an abstract of Mr. Ashpitel's lecture 
on Rochester Castle, a building associated in history with this by the siege of King 
John, who transported the prisoners thence to Corfe. The judicious remarks of the 
lecturer as to the characteristics of Gundulphian and other Norman keep works, 
show many important differences between them and this noble construction, which, 
as we have pointed out. is the earliest British work of such a character, preceding 
the former by not less than one hundred years, and although less decorated than its 
l^orman successors, bearing comparison with any of them for skill in construction 
and sublimity of design. 

t A considerable portion of the stairs on the western side of the King's Towo: 
^ve way a few years since (in 1873), and feU down the sideV|of thehul, with a 
great noise, the reverberations being heard at a considerable distance, and blocking 
4ip the roadway just inside Edward the Martyr's Gate. The debris were, bowever, 
«oon partially cleared away, to afford ingress and egress for visitors. 
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strength of the building is well exhibited. Engrafted on the 
native rock of flinty hardness is a huge wide-spread mass 
of masonry, perforated only by square oillet holes, com- 
municating with the ground floor of the great keep, and 
spreading in otherwise compact body under triple walls, that 
of the keep, the inner and outer ones of the flank tower, and 
both inner passages and south apartments. Arriving at the 
west end of the passage it opens on 

The head of the Outer Grand Staircase^ from the second 
gateway, landing upon the top of the West Bastion Towers 
which is a narrow platform, capable of admitting any 
arrangements for defence, even cannon, and which were 
doubtless planted here. To the right or north of it is 

The Inner Grand Staircase from the third ward, op|ening 
under the West Flank Keep Tower, a structure of similar 
date and character to the one just described. We believe 
that both these were added at a later period, and by the 
Normans, most probably under William the Conqueror. 

We will now examine the central and crowning feature of 
the whole fortress. Resuming our description of it from the 
entrance, to the right of the piled up masses of rock masonry 
on the south-east, the visitor will probably agree with our 
previous statement that there was evidently originally an 
outward defence of some kind, in the character of barbican, 
tsuperseded by later works. 

The Keep Gateway,* partly in advance of the wall face, 
consists of a perfectly plain but well-cut semicircular arch 
in two ribs, on plain chamfered and quirked imposts. Its 
character, if not of earlier date, stamps it as not later than 
the Conqueror. Entering the area.f the magnificent pro- 
portions of the apartments maybe imagined, four floors only 
being recognisable in the whole height of this lofty fabric. 

• Treswell's plan and other circumstances seem to point to a gate opposite 
tSiis, so giving access right through the basement to the inner court. 

t HvTCHiKS says, *• The great or king's tower was seventy-two feet by sixty 
square,' and about eigbty feet high, the walls were twelve feet thick ; two of the 
battlements are still remaining.** The descriptions which follow do not seem quite 
accurate, and he adds, ** this seems to have been the state prison, all the windows 
<bat remain being extremely bigh to prevent escape. 
K 
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The ground floor shews no signs of having had windows.* 
Besides the gateways, the only openings that are now 
discoverable are the square perforations, through the footings 
to the southern flank. A singular incised semicircular arch 
appears on the wall, and the deep black cavities where the 
ends of the girders above were once lodged shew the size of 
the timbers employed. It, besides, seems to suggest that 
this floor could hardly have been used for any purposes of 
habitation, possibly intended as being applicable to the 
purposes of a stable in the extremities of a siege. It has 
been supposed to have been employed as a state prison. If so, 
it would have been only the northern side, which is marked 
by Treswell as divided by solid walls. But the circumstance 
of a timber floor above seems inconsistent with this view ; 
and if dungeons existed they were probably vaults in the solid 
rock, and below the floor of the present area, and therefore 
forming a basement to it.f 

The First Floor over that above described, and opened 
into from the main entrance, became, as was usual in the 
palatial and castellated structures of the Saxons and Normans, 
the first residential portion, and was here evidently the 
Grand Hall of Audieri^, and used for holding the Forest, 
Manorial, and Admiralty Courts, and other public purposes. 
For these uses it was employed up to the time of Sir C. 
Hatton, and one of the last occasions on which it appears 
that judicial proceedings were conducted in it was on the 
trial of Partridge, for manslaughter at Branksea Castle (see 
p. 24) It had no windows to the south, but the remains of 

* The windows, if any, were probably at the east side, facing the inner or 
king's court, — possibly, too, the priest's court. 

+ This is one of the points which require investigation ; and . although the 
romantic extravagances in the amusing tale of Eeneswitha are without foundation, 
we believe there are. nevertheless, one or more vaulted apartments in the rock 
below, and some subterranean passages or covered ways, such as are still to be found 
in connection with different parts of the fortifications of Nottingham, and evtn 
of Southampton. Their frequent use in medieval fortifications is well illustrated 
in the latter place, where the strata are wholly gravel, sand, and clay, and all stone 
had to be carried great distances by water, and yet this did not prevent the construc- 
tion of the most numerous, extensive, massive, and architecturally beautiful vaults 
and vaulted passages, alike for military, civil, and ecclesiastical uses and communi- 
cations. There is no doubt that here, under the first floor, near the gate, was the 
uost ancient well, in conformity with the practice of rendering the Keep Tower 
complete in all its arrangements, to as to b« an independent fortress after all eute^ 
W9rks were taken. 
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flat-headed doorways and other indications of its arrange- 
ments are distinct enough. The access to it was through 
the western flank tower, which on this floor formed a porch 
or entrance to it from the head of the two grand staircases. 

The Second Floor rested partially on a ledge or internal set- 
ofl^ of the wall, above which several circular heads remain. 
One of them, a fine entrance into the west flank tower, has 
been partialy lowered and a Tudor head inserted, but, as in 
other instances, the later insertion is yielding more rapidly 
to the effects of time and weather, and the stones, by their 
dislocation, plainly show the inferiority alike of the masonry 
and the composition and treatment of the mortar. Two 
square-headed Tudor windows, large and small, appear on 
the south side of these apartments, under the two circular 
arches. 

At the south-east angle of the tower in this floor, the pro- 
portions and character of the Inner Keep Staircase to these 
state apartments will be observed. It was, as usual, spiral, 
several of the steps and the newel still remaining at this 
height, and another portion will be seen in a mass of walling 
thrown upon the ground. It was ample in its proportions. 

The Third Floor is also distinctly marked by the housings 
or sockets which received the ends of the girders, and the 
luxuries which in the fifteenth century superseded the chilly 
grandeur of the Saxon kings are shown in the Tudor fireplace 
and chimney. Above appears the weathering of the roof, in 
three ridges, which may have been covered with the Purbeck 
tile-stones, but documentary allusions indicate that the 
whole was well covered with thick sheet lead. But little of 
the battlementing is left ; yet few will perhaps cast their last 
look on the lofty pile without wishing it were in their 
power to walk the extensive rampart on the thick wall, 
which for more than seven hundred years gave the residents 
the power of doubling the magnificence of the prospect from 
this hill, inexpressibly beautiful as it even now is*. 

If the visitor be not too fatigued on. leaving the edifice, 
we wpuld suggest his descending to the King's Bridge, by. a 
path on the east slope of the hill near to that, if not the very 
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track, by which the treacherous besiegers obtained their 
entrance. Then, retracing the Corfe road to the mill, he 
will by the cart lane there enter the dich, and thence walk 
round the foot of the mount. 

A Walk Round the Castle Hill and to the 

Parliamentary Entrenchments. 

To enjoy and comprehend this noble ruin and the scenery 
amidst which it is so conspicuous a feature, the visitor must 
make an effort to complete his survey by taking this course. 
He could descend the hill by the pathway on the east or right 
of the gateway, and which, passing the front of the Pembroke 
Tow^r, joins the road to Wareham on the porth. Returning 
by this, with the Byle stream on his left, he will enter on the 
right a narrow broken lane, winding through huge disrupted 
blocks of walling, at the back of Corfe mill, into the fosse 
which cuts off the castle hill from the town. Entering the 
ditch, with a mixture of detached masses of masonry, under- 
wood, and gardens on the left, he will observe in the escarp- 
ment of the castle hill a beautiful exhibition of the lower 
chalk and upper greensand outcrops, answering exactly to 
their several beds and their numerous included fossils seen 
in Swanage Bay. Just beyond this is the four-arched en- 
trance bridge, and passing under its lofty opening the spar 
sockets — ^which probably are the housings for the heels of 
brace timbers in the first wooden bridge, or slot holes for 

i'oists for timber or engine storage — ^will be distinctly noticed . 
Jeyond this he descends to the western foot of the mount, 
by the narrow path winding between it and the Knowle 
stream, which runs round spurs formed partially of the ruins, 
and with banks showing many a stony crag and fern-hung 
fragment, once high on the hill above. The effect of the 
whole is here truly magnificent. Immediately above are the 
hanging wall and towers, and the precipitous but verdant sides 
of the hill retire in folds one beyond another with exquisite 
beauty, crowned at their extremity by the dungeon tower, 
whilst the lofty keep towers rise majestically over the other 
scattered or grouped portions of the building in the inter- 
yeniog spaces. Beyond all rises the fine outline of Enowle 
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Hill, the continDation of the chalk ridge broken by the 
double gap of Corfe. To the west of the stream, which is 
overhung by trees, succeed gardens and arable land, mixed 
with orchards and farm buildings ; and amidst all, are still 
to be recognised the traces of the earthworks in the closer 
approaches of the besiegers, with which are inevitably con- 
nected the memory of the boar and sow engines. 

But -the principal work, the Entrenched Camp of the 
besieging force, is on a swelling ground still further to the 
west, and to gain it we turn up the Knowle road at the foot 
of the main ridge. On approaching it the present road will 
be found to have been cut partially through the secoudary 
works, but the old track is still visible, winding round the 
north side of the chief construction. This consists of a 
strong square rampart and breastwork on the highest point 
of the rise, a ditch separating it from another to the south 
of it, and there are indications of minor lines enclosing a 
larfife area to the west, and which probably carried a stockade 
for the protection and confinement of the horses and cattle. 
The battery altogether probably mounted not. more than a 
dozen guns, and the range was fully distant for the arms of 
that time. The choice of this spot was made, perhaps, too 
much with regard to a whole skin, but its distance soon led 
the besiegers to siege the town and turn the church tower 
into a battery. If for no other reason, the visitor should at 
least come to this place for the enjoyment of the bold and 
significant foreground to the fine general view of the castle- 
and town which it aflfbrds. 

Returning to the stream, we cross the Knowle Bridge, with 
a. small but very ancient water mill on the left, variously 
associated with the legends of the sainted king. Here Knowle 
Hill should be ascended a little distance for the view of the 
castle. The mount under the Dungeon Tower gives a beauti- 
ful illustration of the vertical strata of chalk, which in ancient 
bare and grey crags starts from the turf above. Again the 
road winds through the West Gap, between the mount and 
the stream, the latter often diverted from its course by the 
giant fragments of towers which, in themselves unshattered, 
were hurled by the explosions into the gorge, and some of 
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them far ap on the opposite slopes. Where the rivulet has 
been thrown into new channels, the sections showing the 
different deposits in the valley are somewhat interesting, and 
we presently reach King Edward's Bridge, over the Knowle 
stream, on the Wareham road, and over the Byle, on the 
Rempstone and Studland road, north-east of which the 
streams unite under the title of ** Corfe Kiver." To the left 
are an old chalk-pit and lime-kiln, and near these was 
made the discovery of cinerary remains, formerly referred 
to as indicating a considerable conflict at this ^art. But in 
that old pit will be seen a most wondrous and beautiful 
illustration of 

The Great Fault of the Chalk. 

In the volume on Swanage and Purbeck we have des- 
cribed the course of this prodigious separation, and will here 
repeat that whilst to the north, dipping under the adjoining 
clay beds, the chalk is soft and lying in its horizontal beds 
unchanged in form and texture, to the south the whole 
ridge is uplifted, curled, and then turned vertically on its 
edges, and the entire mass changed in its mineral texture 
to a stone of intense hardness and toughness. 

Not only, then, is this old grey- tinted and verdured pit 
about the line of the fault, but the rock is here marked by 
greater than usual indications of crushing, grinding, and 
attrition, and of subsequent mineral change. Above all, 
there is the most beautiful and perfect exhibition that can 
be imagined of the channeling and striation of the adjoining 
surfaces, in the faults or partings, when they were ground 
forcibly against each other during the motions of the 
contortion or upheaval of their enormous masses. One 
nearly vertical fault especially is covered with deep, sharp 
and regular vertical grooving and striaB on both its sides. 
Then the whole mass, cracked and broken up in the interior, 
is infiltrated and more Or less cemented with crystallized 
calcareous deposit in the faults, -stained with ferruginous 
matter, and taking the exact cast of the striae on both sides 
with indications of a fibrous crystallization ; whilst in the 
larger cavities of the broken mass, it is presented in the 
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form of very beautiful and brilliant spar. In some other 
surfaces it is not crystallized, but rough and dark, like 
rough stalagraitic or trachytic rock, or as if corroded and 
pitted by lithodomi. 

We now return to the town by the East Gap, and over 
the Byle or Corfe Bridge, with Callcfw HiH on the left. 
Looking upwards, perhaps the contending fairy rings on the 
mount side will suggest the notion that this small portion 
of the hill is in its native form, unaltered alike by the scarping 
of constructors or defenders, or the mining or devastation of 
the destroyers. 




REFERENCES, EXPLANATIONS, &c. 



To render our description perfectly clear, we shall in the 
close of the work, give a short glossary of professional 
terms and references, in order that the unread in the 
description of architectural details may be enabled to enter 
fully into all the beauties and peculiarities of the building, 
which could not possibly have been accurately described 
without employing technicalities, thus not our choice but 
necessity. 

We shall here, however, give the explanatory references 
to the plan. The uncial ones are TreswelTs, as copied into 
Hutchins, but the italics in each case are our suggestive 
corrections and additions, and the whole of the others are 
the result of our laboii^s, in many instances we may say 
discoveries* 
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REFERENCES 
To the Plan of Corfe Castle, and to the Description. 



TRESWELL'S EEFBEENCBS. 
With corrections and additions /those by the author are in Italics J. 



PAOB 

A — Bridges f Outer & Inner ) 

44-52 I 
B — Wells (there wereprohohly I 

others) 50-59 

C— Castle Ditoh improperly 

Inner Moat 48 

D— First Ward (Tilting 

Ground or Flaeo of 

Arms) 45 

B— Stairs leading to King's 

Tower {tJvB Outer 

Qrand Staircase) . ... 64 
F— Stable {and Servants^ 

Lodging ... .» 47 

G — Dungeon Tower (Batu- 

vant or Frison, or 

Westemf or Octagon 

Tower) 56 

H — Second Ward (or Prison 

Ward) 54 

I— Third Ward {or First, or 

Guard Court ib. 

K— Fourth Ward (or Second 

or Trieste Comt) 57 



PAGK 

L — ^New Bnlwark on site of 
the more ancient 
«* Palisades "(or West 
Battery) 57 

M — Eing*s Tower (or Great 

Keep) 64 

N— Queen's Tower (Me re- 
ference letter is on 8t. 
Mary*s Chapel ; the 
Queen's Tower must 
have been that to the 
west, see references 

12 & 14) 63 

— Vaults (Inner or Keep 

Dungeon) 66 

P— Courts (Inner, or Queen's 
and King's Courts, or 
Fourth 4^ Fifth Courts, 
if regarding ail within 
the third Gateway as 
the third Ward) ... 50 62 

Q — Kitchen {omd Bwnquettvng 

or Long Hall) 63 

&— Garden (or Fifth Ward, 
or Third (hurt of Third 
Ward) ....« 58 



OEIGINAL EEFEEENOES BY THE AUTHOE- 



a— Outer Gate ............ ...... 44 

b— Warder's Tower 45 

o — Guard Boom ... •• ib. 

d^Ditto, Correction Tower, 

and CeU ............... 46 

•—East Sally-port ••• .*• ... ... 47 



f— Pembroke (properly 

Plunkenet Tower) ... 47 

g — Saluting Battery, or Flat- 
form or Outer Battery 49 

h— South-west or First Hang- 
ing Tower • ... ... 66 
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78 



PAOS 

i— ^Smiifay and Workshops, 

and Cloaca 50 

j— Second, or Well Tower, 
BOW Second Hanging 
Tower, Hanging wall 

close to this ~. ib. 

k— Third West Tower 51 

l—West Sally-port 60 

m — Fourth West Tower 61 

n— Ed ward the Martyr's Gate 58 
o — Sunken Tower, Second 

Ward Guard Booms... 52 

p— The Porter's Lodge 53 

q— Private, Boyal, or Pro- 
prietor's Entrance ... 54 
r— Guard's Tower ^Lodging ib. 
8 — Southern or Gaoler's 

Tower ...- 55 

t—Outer Gaol Oourt •••—..• ib. 

u — Inner ditto — ••• ib. 

T — Prison ... ... .M •• ... ... ib. 

w — Gallows « M. 56 

X — North Sally-port ib. 

y — ^Prison Chapel -■ ib. 

z — Drawbridge and Third 

Gateway 57 

1— Old Palisades or Bulwark 
2 — Keep or King's Tower 

Gate ^•^.., 58 

3— Fourth Gate ib. 

4 — Inner Grand Staircase 65 

6— West Flank Keep Tower ib. 

6— West Bastion Tower ... ib. 
7— South Flank Keep 

Tower ^... 64 



8— Priest^s Tower (perhaps 

Cockayne) - — 58 

9— Servants' Entrance ... 69 

10— King's or Fifth Court ... 64 

II— Servants' Offices, and 
Banquetting-hall over, 
on South side m. ; 63 

12->Site of Queen's Tower ib. 

IS^Queen'Sy or Fourth Court ib. 

14— Porohea or Vestibule, 
Eoyal and Priesf s 
Entrances from State 
Gh&llery into Chancel 
of S4 Mary's Church 

14»— St. Mary** Church 
(marked by Treswell 
incorrectly N) which 
see ... ....•• ... .M .w ... M. 

15— South Battery & Bastion 

16— Upper or Bast Guard 
Towers ...m.^.... 

17— East Bastion Tower and 
La Gloriette 

IB— Scarped Bock of Keep 
jAount ... ... M. ••• ... ... 

19-19-19 —Vertical Chalk 

Strata exposed 48-68-69 

20<— North-west Sally-port, 
by which the enemy 
was admitted 

21— Lower chalk Outcrop... 

22— Upper Greensand Out- 
crop, on side of ditch 
facing the town m.... 



62 



61 
64 

62 

ib. 

49 



59 
68 



ib. 



K.B.— This Ground Plan does not correspond exactly with 
Tresweli's birds -eye sketch, which in disputed points we have 
followed. It will he observed that the differences which exist between 
ourselves and the editors of Hutchins chiefly refer to the Chapel and 
Long Hall, the extent of works antecedent to the 11th century, and 
a few minor details. Much remains to be investigated, and numerous 
points require to be authoritatively determined ; but, in common 
with the lovers of antiquarian and architectural lore, we gratefully 
acknowledge the services which the diligence of these talented 
enquirers have rendered to the History of Corfe CasUe, and to thoeo 
who, like ourselves, are interested in it. 
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CHAPTER III. 




The Town of Corfe. 

^HEN the traveller has examined the castle, and 
enjoyed the deeply interesting features we have 
described, he will naturally turn back to the village 
wearing so ancient an aspect, and which evidently grew up 
in dependance on the protection and proprietors of this 
lordly and magnificent fortress, anticipating many points 
which might serve to illustrate the relationship which existed 
between them. And though he will not find much of the 
fifteenth century, and but very little of earlier date, there is 
enough to excite deep interest, and to reward an hour's stay 
before he leaves the scenes in which the West Saxon Kings 
placed their chief delight. 

The name was anciently spelt Gorve^ Corph^ Corphus, or 
the whole place was termed Corve^s Gate, &c. It is lingular 
that though a Corfe is referred to in Domesday Book it does 
not appear to be this, for there are several other Corfes in 
Dorset, such as Corfe Mullen, and Corfe near Weymouth, &c 
It claims two fairs, and is chiefly supported by the work of 
the stone quarries and clay pits. 

The size of the " Town of Corfe** mil entitle it, in modem 
• apprehension, to no other name than that of a village or 
hamlet; but through the influence of the lords of the castle, 
or rather firom its traditional dignity as the regal town of 
the West Saxons, it was one of the most ancient boroughs 
by prescription. It is now united for parliamentary purposes 
with Wareham, and we, therefore, have only to regard it as 
far as the few surviving relics of antiquity it possesses give 
it a claim on our attention. 
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The Cross was erected in the open square, and the only 
existing portion of it, the stepped base, will attract atten- 
tion on leaving the castle. It appears somewhat singular, 
and even bears an air of modemness, from the small square 
stones of which it is composed, which were obtained from 
the same beds of "burr" as the ashlar of the castle, the stone 
being in its natural state of sizes and forms suited to this 
work. There is no record which we are acquainted with 
that gives any notion of the superstructure, but it was 
evidently small and simple. In entering the town from 
Swanage the eye will have been attracted by a group of 
Elizabethan buildings. The little modem structure abutting 
on the road is 

The Isle of Purheck Museum^ built by the liberal subscrip- 
tions of the resident gentry, and containing a goodly 
collection of the local fossils, characteristic specimens of all 
the beds, especially the marketable ones, and many valuable 
antiquities exhumed from the barrows. Admission can be 
obtained, and a visit will, be well repaid. Immediately 
adjoining it are the gates of 

" MorUms^^ a fine old house, generally taken for the manor 
house, which it is not. It is set back some distance from the 
road, and like the majority of houses of its date, is planned 
on the idea of the letter £, having wings, with a porch 
in the centre. It contains some good masonry, beautifully 
carved wainscotting and some bold fire-places. Another 
interesting house is near the church. Adjoining is the 
wretched little Town Hall, and not far off is an Alms Eouse^ 
for six poor people. One old building, formerly belonging 
to the Uvedales, contains some good coats of arms ; and 
there is in the street to the west of the church a house with 
some interesting details and monograms in the hood mould 
corbels externally, and bold fire-places inside. But the most 
interesting relics are on the opposite side, especially a 
beautiful fire-place with moulded and quatrefoil-panelled 
facia in Purbeck marble, and over the doorway into a private 
garden is built into the wall a beautiful fragment of lozenge 
foliated panelling. Both these are evidently portions of 
the spoils of the castle, when the structure was blown to 
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pieces by the parliament ; and many such objects will be 
probably found in the houses close by; and it is certain that 
the timber and cut stone were largely used in the houses in 
the neighbourhood. 

The Chvjreh is a deeply interesting structure. In common 
with a great number of churches in South Dorset it has a 
very beautiful though simple perpendicular tower. The 
north door is an elegant and delicate piece of Norman work, 
and the interior has the piers enriched by the appropriate 
addition of detached shafts and capitals of Purbeck marble. 
The whole of the building has been carefully rebuilt under 
the diocesan architect ; but it was necessary to pull down 
the body, carefully numbering and replacing all the cut 
stones. The work has been very creditably executed. The 
other important antiquities of this district are — ^the fine old 
manor houses of Godlingsioney with its ancient round tower, 
Afflingstone, and Downshayes. The two former have a great 
claim on the attention, and may have been visited on the 
way from Swanage hither. We have referred to these in the 
volumes on Purbeck and Wareham, to which we refer the 
reader for any information as to other parts of the Island. 

We shall here take leave of our reader, and trust he will 
derive as much gratification from his visit to these delightful 
scenes as we have ourselves on every renewal of our 
acquaintance with them^ 
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GLOSSAET OF TEEMS 

Used in this Work in description of Architedmre and Military 
EngineeriTtQy chiefly Mediasval. 



Agoab, rampart of a Eoman work. See Yallam. 

Almb&y or Ambry or Locker, a onpboard or recess wall in 

any position, but speoially in connection with fire-places in ciyil, 
watch-towers in military, and altars in ecclesiastical architecture. 

Abch, Bounded Arches where there are no points ; they are either 
semUeircularj segmental (a curve less than a semi-cirole), or semi^ 
elliptical^ or horse-shoe (more than a semi-circle). Pointed Arches, 
where composed of carves meeting in a point at the top ; they are 
lancet when tall, narrow, and sharp ; equilateral when the side of the 
arch from its spring to the top point is as long as the opening of it 
is wide; and drop^ when the opening is wider than the length of one 
side of the arch. The Tudor^ or four centred arch, springs with a 
sudden cnrve, then flattens at the top, and leaves the point bnt just 
perceptible. Ogee arch is one in which tbe top part is formed by two 
convex curves turning upward, contrary to the curve of the haunches. 
Eorse-shoe-pointed when the curve turns in below tbe spring and on 
the impost. Spring is the commencement of the curve of arch above 
the upright side; impost, the top of the uprisrht side, generally marked 
by a moulding of some kind; hauneh, the side ; and crown, the top of 
an arch. An arch is stilted when the straight line is carried above the 
impost mould. 

Abbis, the sharp projected angle of any cut stone. 

A&Bow Slits, openings in walls or battlements for the discharge 
of missiles. They are of various forms, and frequently terminate in 
round holes, oillets or hops. These slits are vertical and plain, or 
with an oillet or loop at the bottom, or both bottom and top, or a 
plain cross, or one with oillets terminating each arm, &c. At Corfe 
the most simple and yet perfect form was adopted. 

AsHLAB, squared and smooth-faced stone work, tooled, if tool marks 
remain ; or rubbed, if rubbed off by water in hard, or ** dragged** in 
soft stone. 

AsHLEBiNG, or AsMer pieces, or wall side posts, upright timbers 
rising irom the wall to the rafter, or in the sides of apartments in 
roofs. 

Balk or balk timbers, whole square timbers or beams. 
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Ballium (lat.)> Bailie (fr.), Bail, Bailey, the conrt or ward of a 
fortress in each saocessive enclosure. Bailey^ as an officer's title, 
from the person in charge of a ward. 

Banquette, the narrow raised platform or bank close to the 
parapet or breastwork, to enable defenders to shoot over it, and 
raised from two to fLye feet above the general level of the rampart 
walk or terre pleine. 

Barbican, the advanced work before the gateway of a town oc 
fortress, containing an exterior gateway, and generally consisting of 
flank walls connecting the two, sometimes a ditch and drawbridge 
between, &c. 

Bastion, a projection of the wall beyond the general line, and of 
any shape. Mostly used in modern militals : anciently, the bastional 
works, as at Corfe, mostly took the ft)rm of towers externally, 
although there and at most other places casemated to or above the 
rampart level, (now called the terre pleine when broad), and with the 
lofty platform at its sammit battlemented as the general line of the 
wall. 

Battebt, a work carrying cannon, the purpose of which is to 
destroy objects or works at a distance, and not chiefly to sweep the 
lines of its own entrenchment 

Battlement, the indented parapet of a castle wall (afterwards used 
as a form of decoration), sometimes applied to the rising portions 
specially. So CrenelleSy CrenanisBj special terms for the indents or lower 
portions, are sometimes used as a term for the whole. Erribraawre^ 
however, is invariably used to express the opening or indent ; 
MerloHf the rising battlement, specially sometimes for the arch- 
covered niche and loop-hole in a large battlement. C<^, distinctly 
the rising part, hence Coping. 

Bat, TraviCf Compartment, the successive portions in the side of a 
building marked or separated by piers or shafts, or in thick walls by 
successive recesses corresponding thereto, or the recesses accom- 
panying windows or loop-holes. 

Bat Window, a projecting square, curve, or polygonal window, 
or Hall Oriel when rising from' the ground, or Chamber Oriel when in 
an upper story, corbelled or bracketed out. Bajf-staU, the seat in a 
window, &o. 

Bevel or hevil, a slope to a wall coping, moulding or horizontal 
surface, the truncating of a longitudinal angle. Bevil, splay, cant, 
or chamfer, all mean the some fundamentally, i» e.y the oblique cutting 
of an angle, producing a new face ; but properly bevel or cant refers 
to horizontal surfaces and soffits, splay to the oblique widening of 
door or window cheeks, and chamfer the catting ofi* an arris or angle 
in arch mouldings, &c., on a small scale, ^ 

Blocking CoubsE, a plain course in a cornice, but generally means 
one having projecting and retiring squared blocks — in classic architec- 
ture called Dentelt, 
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Bond, the arrangement of stones and bricks to tie eacli other firmly. 
Bonded Stones^ well looking into each other. Bonders, bond stones, 
binding stones, through stones, those of extra size and flat to tie the 
whole together. Sond Umbers, beams for same purpose. 

Boss, the ball of ornament at the intersection of ribs, mouldings, 
&c. 

BsEASTWOBK, the parapet reaching breast high for shooting oyer, 
fto. 

Bboach, to tnm in the angles at the top of a tower with a widening 
slope. 

BuTTBEss, a projection of the wall for strength. The little slopes 
which narrow a buttress in stages are sets-off. A flying huUress is 
where the lower part is open, and formed by a half arch, 

BuLWABK, any particular wall, generally applied to a distinct or 
adyanced work, Bvibwarks, the whole defences. 

Ganopt, thQ.moulded arches and decorations, ornamentally sur- 
mounting other arches or openings. 

Casemates, casemated embrasures, or large loop-holes worked in 
chambers yanlted oyer, and generally carrying a rampart or platform 
aboye. 

Ghampeb. See Beyel. 

Cheek, the side of a fire-place or other opening. Jamb means the 
whole stone or timber forming the side. • 

CiNaT7BToiL. See Feathering. 

CoMCBETB, a mass of solid walling formed by mixing grayel or 
small stones with mortar or cement, 

CoBBEL, a projecting block, either plain or moulded, or caryed , 
into a head or bunch of foliage, to serye as a springing point for a 
groining, moulding, or shaft ; as dripstone corbels, yaulting shaft 
corbels, &o. Corjkl TabU, a series of corbels carrying a projecting 
&ce. The Block, BraekeU &o,, are yarieties of the same thing. 
CorbeUinff out is to support by a series of successiye projections. 

CoFiNO, the top oouTBe of stones on a wall or parapet See Battle- 
ment. 

CBoc^ms, little bunches of foliage omamenfing the slopes of 
gables, pinnacles, Ao. A MrUal is a larger buHch carried on i^e top 
of the pinnacle or foot of a pendant, &o. 

Cbtft, an underground yault in a church. 

CuBTATN, the line of wall interyening between projecting defenoes, 
as bastions, towers, &o. 

Dais, any slight eleyation of one part of a floor aboye another, and 
separated by one or more steps from the rest. Spedally the raised 
floor of a chancel. 
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DiscHABonrG, OanstmcUve^ or Relieving Arch, an aroh in the body 
of a wall, to relioTe the true aroh or openiQg from nndne pressure. 

DoRMEB- Window, a window projecting ftrom the eaves or surface 
of the roof to light itie apartments formed in it above the wall. 

Dbessinqs, the finished wrought work to the angles, openings, and 
horizontal decorations, architraves, friezes, cornices, &c., of a 
building. 

Dbip, weathervng, weather mould, water table, mouldings to throw 
ofif water. 

Embrasure, (see Battlement), sometimes applied to the opening of 
a window from exterior, windows being in fortresses simply crenelles 
covered over by the casemates, or upper floors of towers. 

Enviiade, to sweep the surface and faces of a wall by the point 
blank missiles or fire from a line crossing it at right angles, 

ExTRADOs, or Backf the upper surface of arch stones, as opposed to 
the soffit, sqfete, or intrados, the imder and inner surfaces of arches. 

Feathering, or Foliation, the ornamenting of openings, arohed, 
circles, squares, triangles, panels, &o., with little semicircles called 
cusps, the projections formed by their meeting being points. When 
three of these cusps are used it is called a tre-JoU, and when four 
quatfe-foU, when five cinque-foil, when more, sia-foil, eight-foiit Ac 
When the insides of these cusps are ornamented by another set of 
smaller cusps and points they are said to be double feathered* 

Fillet, a small flat square moulding. 

Filling In, or Backing, the common material forming the body of 
the wall, behind or between the faces. 

Flank Wall, Tower, &o,, the sides of a projecting or principal 
work. 
Flush, to flush, full, and even; to make so, &o. 

Footing, the bottom of a wall immediately below the surface, 
generally spreading out to gain a solid bearing on the foundations. 

FossK, the moat or ditch. In mediaaval^ works ditches generally 
were wholly in the earth-works — not as in modem fortifications, in 
which the inner side or scarp, and outer side or counterscarp, are both 
of ashlar masonry. In fact the use of cannon has created a complete 
inversion of the positions of the earth-works and masonry. Now, 
the latter is below and in the ditch concealed by the earth-works, 
whenever practicable. In medissval and antique engineering, the 
masonry crowned the summit of earthworks, an arrangement 
profoundly soientifio in respect to ancient appliances of attack and 
defence. 

Gablb, the triangular head at the ends of mediaaval buildings, 
corresponding with the roof, nearly the same as pediment, but 
without the horizontal base line of the latter, and of steeper 
** pitch," that is slope of the sides. 
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GiRtTOYLEy or Qurgoyle, projeo ting stone spont forirater, generallj 
:grote8qael7 carved. 

Girder, the chief beam of a floor, snpporting smaller cross ones or 
joists. 

Glacis, the exterior slope of earth ; in medissval works, at the base 
of the wall or on the scarp ; in modem, wholly oatside the works or 
beyond the counterscarp. See Fosse. 

GtiAKOB, the farm or barn of «b monastery. Many examples exist 
in Dorset. 

Groin, OroiningSt the intersecting angles of vaulting. 

Grout, liquid mortar poured into walls at successive stages to con- 
solidate the whole into an entire undivided mass. 

Hagioscope, or Agioscope. See Squint. 

Herring-bone Masonry, stones on edge standing obliquely, and 
each course leaning in opposite directions. 

Hill-Fort, eariy British and Belgio earthwork fortresses on the 
svmmit of hills ; the elevation in some cases partly artificial — much 
like our modem redoubts in similar situations. 

Hood, Hood-mould, or Labelf a moulding projecting over an arch, 
&o.^Hoodedrflue» projecting <}himney front over a fire-place. 

Horizontal Arch, masonry over an opening, supporting itself by 
radiation in the stones ; or an arch in form, made by projecting 
different horizpntal courses over each other. If it is sieppedf the 
form is that of successive corbels instead of one smooth line of soffit. 
See Arch. 

Housing, the opening in a wall to receive a timber and allow the 
air to pass round it to preserve it from rot. 

Incised, shallow cut lines in stone, &c., are so termed. 

Impost, the moulding at the top of piers, just below the spring of 
the arch. 

Jamb, side stone or post of a door or window. See Cheek. 

Joists, secondary timbers immediately bearing the boards of a 
floor. See Girder. 

Keystonk, centre crown stone of an arch. 

Kistvabn, or Cist, a vault for a corpse, formed of long side and 
covering slabs-~early British and Saxon mode. 

Lean-to, a sloping roof against a wall. Lean-to Arch, the early 
Saxon form of arch for small doors, of two sloping pieces leauiuu^ 
together and forming a triangular head. A fine example at Worih 
Church. 
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Lintel, the top stoDMr beam of a flat-headed opening. 

LocKEB. See Aliaery. Loop-Holb. See Arrow Slit. 

Louvre, an op^jg^window or Lufef^ the oblique boards or slabs, 
luffer hoa/ridnff, in bell lofc windows, to emit the soand ; in Parbeck of 
the thin slabs of stone. 

Machicollations, the small arches carried on corbels npon the 
summit of walls, and supporting an advanced parapet or battlement, 
and sometimes a partial small hanquette ; the open arches enabled 
the defenders to sweep the wall and glacis at the foot of the wall, 
and the battlements to aim at more distant objects. 

Moat. See Fosse, Mulliok, the upright division of a window. 
Newel, the central shaft of a winding staircase. 
OoEB. See Arch. Oillet. See Arrow Slit. Okibl, See Bay. 
Patbea, a dish. Komano- British patercs abundant in Dorset. In 
architecture, a dish-shaped ornament. Pediment. See Gable. 

PiEKs, the narrow pieces of wall between and supporting the 
arches in the inside of buildings. They may be either round, square, 
octagonal, or moulded. Their great source of enrichment is the 
surrounding them with ahafts, having in large buildings the appearance 
of a cluster of columns. 

Pinnacles, small spires for ornament, they generally terminate 
with a Jinial, and are often enriched at the aides by crockeUi as 
bunches of ornamental foliage, &o., are called. 

PoKTcuLtis, a huge cross framework with pointed iron-shod posts 
in a gateway, lifted and falling rapidly by machinery. 

Postern Gate, a small gate or sally-port. Quoin, a corner stone, 

QuiBK, Quirked, a sharp incised line in mouldings. 

Bamp, the slope on the side of a wall to reach the rampart or walk, 
used in modern fortifications for the easy ascent of cannon interiorly. 
In some ancient British and Belgic works for the driving in of cattle 
on sides distant from the gates. In such cases additional protection 
was secured by advanced or overlapping works, 

Beredos, the decorated wall or screen at the back of an altar. 

Bbbate, or Rahhety a square recess on one side of a door or window 
jamb, lintel, sill post, or board, to receive a corresponding projection 
in the edge of a board, door or window frame. 

Redoubt, a detached and advanced work, generally round and of 
earth, and formed as a complete entrenchment about the crest of a 
hill. 

Believing Arch^ See Discharging Arch. 

Heveal, the side of an opening turning in from the face of the 
wall. 
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Respomd, half pillar on a wall, corresponding to pillars which 
stand detached. 

B1B4 the ont band of stone supporting or decorating groins, yanlts, 
&o. JRihs are thus projecting mouldings crossing the inside of roofs, 
the main lines following the intersections 6f the vaulting or groining . 
Fan Traeery is where these ribs are multiplied, branched, and 
enriched, so as to cover the roof with a fan-like panelling. 

Ring, popular common name for the circular hill>forts when two 
or more lines of entrenchment occur. 

Bock Altab, the huge hillocks of stone <sarved into form (or altars, 
as the Agglestone. See Swanage and Bournemouth Guides, 

Bubble, rough stone used in walling ; said to be random when the 
whole wall is so built without courses; eouned, ^heu at ^iSerent 
heights it is brought to a level ; Jlai or rag, when the stonela are in 
thin slabs and so laid. V 

Sally-Fobt, a small door for garrisons to issue for attackin«^ 

8cABP. See Fosse. Sedili a, seats in the wall of a ohu|ch. 

Segmental. See Arch. '\ 

Skafts, very slender pillars, used as ornaments in windows, doors, 
&o, ; at the angles as angle shafts ; to form a commencement for the 
groining of roofs as vaulting shafts, &c. % 

Sill, or Cill, the bottom flat beam or stone of an opening. 

Slot, Sht-Hole, generally a hole or chamber for a moveable beam , 
slot-bar, or spar to rest in. 

SoFiiT. See Extrados. 

Spandbbls, when an arch is enclosed by a square ; the two eomer 
spaces over the sides of the arch ; generally any similar corners in 
tracery, &o. 

Spar, a piece of timber, or pole. 

Stockades were used by the British, fixed on low enbankroents, 
chiefly for cattle ; their form still indicated by the existing banks. 

Square-Headed Trefoil, a flat-headed door or window opening, 
or panel with a quarter curve in each angle. 

Squint, Hagioscope, Agioscope, the oblique archway in the end wall 
of an aisle, to enable the worshippers there to see the ceremonies at 
the Altar, 

Tablets, projecting mouldings. The horizontal moulding on the 
top is^ the cornice ; that at the foot where the wall thickens, basement; 
a horizontal moulding between these is a string. 

Tracebt, the ornamental divisions in the upper part of windows, 
panelling, &o. It is the chief mark of the different styles. It is 
Qeometrical when composed .of geometrical figures, as circles, 
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triangles, Ac, joined together, rather tb an prodnoed from each others 
it is Flowing when the forms blend into each other in easy flowing* 
lines ; FlcmCboyant or Flaming when the lines trend with such a 
peculiarity of character and direction as to assume the form of flames :^ 
Wheel or Radiatvng when filling a circle in regular radiations from 
the centre ; and, lastly, Perpendicfular when the majority of the lines 
are of that character, with arches connecting them. 

Transoms, the horizontal divisions or cross bars of windows. 

Trefoil. See Feathering. 

Trilithon, Druidical monument of three stones. 

Tumulus, Tumuli, or Barrows are of three forms; ordinary or 
conical • long or ridge shaped, or ** giant " or ** King^s Barrows " ; 
and clustered and entrenched, or " Druids' Barrows." 

Tile Stones, thin slabs used as tiles or slates. 

Vallum, the ditch of a Roman earthwork, confounded by many 
dictionaries and writers with the rampart, wall or parapet. This 
want of diatinction renders the comprehension of the highly scientiflo 
works of their engineers extremely difficult. Vallum (hence valley, 
&c.,) was the moat, Agger (hence aggregation) the bank or rampart 
— the lieaped'Up pari. 

Vicinal Wat, branch or secondary road of the Bomans to the 
neighbourhood of the great stations. 

Vaulting, covering any opening at any height with arched 
masonry. 

Wall Post, upright post to support a roof resting against and 
some way down the wall. 
Waed, See Ballium, Weatheeinci. See Drip. 
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BOOKSELLER, STATIONER, 

CHINA DEALER, 
T07 snd 8toa«ral Vanoy R^positorry 

SOUTH STREET, WAREHAM. 

PRINTING and BOOKBINDING. 
BIEoote, ffimbroibirg Patterns, *c* 

VIOTOHIA HOUSE, WAREHAM, 

WM. CROCKER, 
©aaet^al Brapar^ Mett^^v^ 

Ladies' and Gentlemen's Outfitter. 

First-Class Millinery and Dressmaking. 

FAMII.T MOUBNINQ. TAIIiOBINQ. 

BABY LINEN, &c. 

SevViTh Wool, Fanay Goods. 
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E. M. & A. SYDENHAM, 
ROYAL MARINE LIBRARY, 

AKD 

SUBSCRIPTION READING ROOM, 

BOmSBIIOITTHp 

dose to the Pier and 8and$. 
(Efftablished 1840.) 

The READING ROOM is most pleasantly situated, 
with South and West aspects, haying uninterrupted Sea 
views ; and is well provided with London and Provincial 
Daily and Weekly Newspapers^ Magazines, Beviews, and 
other periodical publications, and miscellaneous Boolis of 
Beference. 

The LIBRARY, which is in connection with Mudie's, is 
supplied with the principal Works of Fiction, Travels and 
Biography as they issue from the Press. 



PLAIN, ORNAMENTAL & FANCY 

STATIONERY. 

Considerable attention is paid to this Department, amd Papers 
of every description are always kept in stock. 

|i[ittting, loohMniinj & <8ngramnjj 

In all their branches executed with promptitude, 
economy and good workmanship. 

VISITING CARDS in any style. 
''T?ie JPier'' ^TXtncTi JPost Ojfflce. 
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E. M. & A. SYDENHAM, 

BOOKSELLERS & STATIONERS 

BOURNEMOUTH. 



The leading books of the principal publishers, iodndiag Messrs. 
MUEEAY J. T. HAYES WARNE 

MAOMILLAN 
BELL 
SEELEY 

&o., &o.. 
Kept in stock or immediately procured to order. 



LONGMANS 
EIVINGTON 
MASTERS 



CASSELL 
EOUTLEDGE 
WARD & LOOK 



Publications of the 

Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, and of the 

Belifi^ious Tract Society. 

BIBLES, CHURCH SERVICES, and 
COMMON PRAYER BOOKS. 

©smtis ^ntitnt anS iWoSern^ 

AND 

Tlie Hymnal Companion, 

In use at the several Churches in Bournemouth, of various sizes and bindings, 
with or without the Book of Common Prayer. 

DEVOTIONAL BOOKS in Great Variety. 

BAGSTER'S POLYGLOT BIBlIs! THE TEACHER'S BIBLE. 
The Smallest Bible, 

The Smallest Church Service, 

The Smallest Common Prayer Book, 

Ever Printed, in a Great Variety of Bindings. 



PIANO FORTES S OH HIRE 

At SYDENHAM'S LIBRARY. 

Musical Circulating Library. 
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At SYDENHAM'S LIBRARY, close to the Pier, 

BOURNEMOUTH, 

Will be found a Stock of 

CRICKET BATS, BALLS, and other Materials, 

LAWN TENNIS, and other Out-Door Games, 

CAMP STOOLS & BEACH SEATS. 



A Large Assortment of 

TOURIST'S CASES, 

Blotting Boobs, Envelope ^aees, Leather i^oueretl Writing 
Beaks, and Bispatch: Boxes, 

MOROCCO and other TRAVELLING BAGS, 

POCKET BOOKS, WALLETS. CARD CASES AND PURSES, 

In Great Variety. 
A very large stock of 

BOBAP BOOKS Md PBOTOaXAPB ALBVIIB, 

IMCLUDIMa 

The Easel The Rustic 

Album Parterre Album du Moyen Age 

ETC, 

DE LA RUB'S, GOODALL'S, and other PLAYING CARDS- 
SYDENHAM'S 

BERLIN WOOL m FANCY WORK 

WAREHOUSE. 

Berlin, Shetland, Andalusian, Pyrenees, Fleecy, Angola^ 

Bonne-Mere, Rabbit, and other Wools 

SCOTCH FIlSraEBINa, EIDEB and other TABNS. 

Spun Silk, Purse Twist, Filoselle, Crewels, 

Knitting, Netting, and Crochet Needles, 
And miscellaneous Materials for 

FAN C Y V\/OR K. 
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POST OFFICE AND STAMP OFFICE, 
Market Place, \A/'areham. 



BOOKSELLER. STATIONER, 

AND NENA/S AQENT. 



PAPER, ENVELOPES, & ACCOUNT BOOKS 

Of every description and quality. 

Bibles, Church Services and Common Prayers 

In various styles of Binding. 
ALL HYMN BOOKS USED IN THE VICINITY, 



i^apcr & KntrelopBs Stamped in euerg trari^tg af Stgle- and $5l0ttr. 
Visiting Cards Engraved and Printed to order. 

ALL HEW8PAPER8 AND PERIODICALS REGULARLY SUPPLIED. 
TOVS &, FANCY ARTICLES. 

Knitting and Berlin Wools, Beads, Silts, and other 
Materials for Fancy Work. 

Booftg, ifHusic, ant! ang article not in gtocft promptig prorareli, 

DEPOT OF THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY. 
Agent for Horniman^a celehrafed Teas, 



PRISTZSa ASD BGGKBISDZVa 

Executed with neatness and promptitude. 

GUIDE BOOKS, VIEWS & MAPS OF THE DISTRICT 

Al'^vays in stock. 
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"RED LION" FAMILY HOTEL, 

COMMERCIAL INN AND POSTING HOOSE, 

WAREHAM. 

C. YEARSLEY, 

Wine and Spint Wmtho.nif 

MALTSTER, DEALER IN HOPS, CORN, Etc. 



Bttrtoa Stroaff «ad PaI* jL1*s aad Stovt 

In Cask and Bottle. 



AOXDT TO 



THE LONDOir & SOUTH WliSTXiBK BAHiWAT OOHFAmr 

AHD 

THE UANOHESTEB FIBE ASBTTBAKCE COMFANT. 



— ©mntboBeB to antr ftam ebetg JTtatn. — 



ROTAXi KAIL OmZBTO TO BWAVAOB 

Daily at 1.30 p.m., after the arrival ef the Day Mail from London, returning 

from Swanage at 7.30 in the morning, in time for the 1st, 2nd and 3rd 

class tniin te London at 9.38. 
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F. MARSHALLSAT, 
WHOLESALE AND FAMILY CROCER, 

\Vine, Spirit, Pale Ale & Porter 
Merchant. 

WABEHAM. 

. AGENT P0& 

Bass's, Allsopp's, and Ind, Coope & Co.'s 
BURTON ALES; 

Tk« ftOXrORB, Md BBTBVnB'8 Ottl«brat«d 
W«ymo««k ALES. 

GUINNESS'S AND OTHEK DUBLIN STOUTS. 



A LARGE STOCK OF BOHLED ALES AND STOUT ALWAYS READY. 



Orders by Post promptly attended to. 



SPIRITS & "WINES of the CHOICEST QUALITY. 
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G. horlock:, 

GROCER, &e. 
CORFE -CASTLE. 



FAMTT.ir MOUBNING. 



TPXTSTEBJOlaS FUBNISHED. 



STATIONERY. 

Ouid^s aad Ti^ws of Oorfo Oastio 

And the neighbourhood. 



Belmont, Sperm, and Palmer's Lamp Candles. Superior Flavoured Teas. 

Genuine Coffees and Cocoa. Patent Medicines. 

HUNTLEY & PALMER'S READING BISCUITS. 



CORFE CASTLE, 



OMl 



eZ". TR^^MRS. 



WELL-AIRED BEDS. 

"Wines and Spirits of the Best Quality. 

Good Stabling and Lock-up Coach. House. 
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